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Lesson Calendar 


1. April 3.—Jesus Visits Tyre and Sidon 
Or, Easter as ont ATs 0,4 +.944 
2. April 10.—Peter Confesses the Christ... .. . 
3. April r7.—Jesus Transfi 
4..April 24.—The Mission of the Seventy 
5. May 1.—Prayer and Promise 
6. May 8.—Watchfulness (Temperance Lesson). . . 
7. May t5.—The galSon . . 
8. May 22.—Jesus Teaches Humility 
r, The Day of Pentecost 
9. May 29.—The Passover 5 
so. June 5.—Christ’s Trial Before Pilate 
11. Jie 12.—Christ Crucified 


.. .Mark7: 24-37 
. . John 20: 18-1 
Mark 8 : 27-38 
Mark 9g : 2-13 
Luke ro : 1-16 
Luke 11: 1-13 
Luke 12 : 35-4 
suke 15 : 11-24 
Marck ro : 35-45 
a ee err Acts 2: 1-18 

Matt. 26 : 17- 
— 15: oss 
Mark 15 : 22- 
Matt. 38 $ eae 
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Ballade of Easter 
By Clinton Scollard 


LED the legions of the cold 
*Neath the sun’s triumphant ray; 
See, across the kindling wold 
How the vernal lights have play! 
Beauty burgeons from decay ; 
Glow and glory follow gloom ; 
Hark! the bells of Easter say 
“ Christ has risen from the tomb!” 


Earth, that seems so sere and old, 
Feels the fore-thrill of the May, 

When the creamy king-cup gold 
Shall enrich the meadow way; 
Even now their lovely lay 

‘uebirds lift where catkins bloom, 
Vhile the bells of Easter say 
“ Christ has risen from the tomb!” 


All the children of the mold, 
Little brethren of the clay, 
Water-folk, or shy or bold, 
Airy comrades, grave or gay, 
Know spring’s summons, and obey, 
Hope ! they bid us give it room 
Now the bells of Easter say , 
“ Christ has risen from the tomb!” 


ENVOY 
Prince of Peace, thy promised day 
Shall the night of death iliume, 
For the bells of Easter say 
“ Christ has risen from the tomb!” 


Aspury Park, N. J. 
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A Message from the Sea 

Pilgrimage days and the pilgrim spirit are not 
merely of the past. Even in these strenuous times 
busy men and women are ready to lay aside the 
every-day work, and they gladly set their faces toward 
the east as they journey to the land of the Sun 
of Righteousness. So it is with the great company of 
Sunday-school workers who sailed on March 8 on the 
good ship Grosser Kurfiirst. They will attend the 
World's Fourth Sunday-sclool Convention in Jeru- 
salem, April 18-20. They will have exceptional 
opportunities for travel and observation in the lands 
of the Bible, and their progress will be recorded 
from time to time in this paper by pilgrimage letters 
from the Editor, Mr. Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
After the Kurfiirst had been an hour on the way, 
when the pilot was about to leave, Mr. Trumbull put 
into his hands this message to The Sunday School 
Times family : ‘‘ Just before the Grosser Kurfiirst left 
her moorings, the sun won its fight with the clouds. 


But the eyes of the pilgrims, and the eyes of their 
dear ones, shouldering each other in a great loving 
crowd on the dock, took the place of the rain clouds, 
and sun and tears made rainbows in the hearts of all. 
No other scene is like it; nothing else in all life's 
events is such a picture of life itself. And this time 
it is a voyage to Jerusalem, to the land where Jesus 
was born, and lived, and laid down his life, and took 
it again. God's sunlight is upon the pilgrims and 
upon the homeland that is dearer this moment to the 
wanderers than ever it was before. He is blessing all 
alike,—in the home school, on the sea, and in the 
land of Canaan. Journeying toward him means 
more than journeying toward Jerusalem. Yet the 
hearts of the pilgrims are full of gratitude this day for 
the privilege that has come to them, The unselfish 
workers at home have made the impossible possible 
for many a one on the Kurfiirst who could not have 
gone but for their dear ones’ sacrifices. Those that 
tarry by the stuff are the background of this Jerusalem 
pilgrimage. God bless them all !’’ 


x 


Failure’s Lessons 

Failure has a teaching in it which nothing else 
can give. No man is likely to do a thing in the best 
way until he has failed once or twice, and so learned 
what weakness or fault is to be avoided. Famous 
engine-builders in this country were once asked if 
they had ever had an explosion of one of their en- 
gines. They replied: ‘‘ No, we have not. We wish 
we could if no one were hurt, for we should like to 
know where the weakest part is.’’ In great chain 
factories power machines are specially designed to 
make chains fail, so that the makers may know how and 
why and where the chains’ weakest portions are. It 
is sometimes a distinct advantage to have learned by 
a failure. Robert Louis Stevenson felt this when he 
wrote : 

** To thrill with the joy of girded men, 
To go on forever and fail, and go on again.’’ 


He that is wise will have somewhere in his heart a 
gratitude to God for the times when he was given the 


“~ 


The Easte 


IFE is not physical, although it has physical mani- 
festations. It is not visible, yet it seeks visible 
expression, To-day a body is spoken of as 

alive ; to-morrow it is the same body, with no ap- 
parent change, and yet dead. The secret of this mys- 
tery has never been fathomed,—never will be until 
we fathom God. 

Life is a miracle. The budding of a rose and the 
birth of a soul are alike beyond our comprehension. 
Could we trace vitality to its source, ordinary events 
would be as impressive as extraordinary. To Drum- 
mond the natural was as miraculous as the super- 
natural. No scientist has ever discovered life, or de- 
fined it. It is the touch of God on a dead world. A 
flower blooms, a bird sings, a brain thinks, a soul 
loves, when the mystery which we call life is present. 
The moment it is gone the blossom fades, the song 
ceases, the brain dissolves into dust, and the spirit 
—escapes. 

He who holds the key to life holds the secret of the 
universe. The miracle of humanity is the person 
and power of Jesus. ‘‘In him was life,’’ ‘<I am the 
life,’ «*I came that they may have life,”"’ «‘1I give 
unto them eternal life,’’—these affirmations and these 
claims are the unique characteristic of Christianity. 
They spring from no lips but those of Jesus; they are 
found in no literature but the record of his life. 


advantage of his failures. He who trusts God will 
remember this, and take heart in the day of his 


failures, 
x 
Two Ways of Meeting Sorrow 


Bearing up under sorrow is not to ignore and re- 
pudiate sorrow. The loss of a loved child brings 
poignant grief to father and mother, and they may, 
indeed, by an effort of the will, stoically shut out of 
mind the tenderest memories of the little one, in order 
that they may feel the sorrow less severely. But it is 
their privilege to cherish every dear remembrance of 
the days in which the little life remained in their care 
and nurture. To shut out of mind these precious 
recollections is to deprive one’s self of choicest bless- 
ing. To let the child live in the memory, to think of 
him as present and precious in the every-day life of 
father and mother, is the better way. Thank God 
that in many a father’s face and in many a mother’s 
uplooking smile one may see the evidences of ‘the in- 
dwelling memories of a child whose translation to the 
heavenly life has brought him into yet more loving 
and tender companionship with his parents ! 


— 
Using One’s Own Gifts 


Trying to be some one else is to seek by that very 
attempt far less than one’s best possibilities. God 
has never provided for one man the place and per- 
sonality of another, For every man God has a place 
and an equipment that together will insure that man's 
highest usefulness. It is the man’s business to find 
that place, and to use the equipment which God 
wants him to use. The preacher who is concerned 
because he lacks the strong voice or the splendid 
figure of another preacher, and the business man who 
troubles himself about the peculiar organizing ability 
of another, are doubtless failing to cultivate the very 
gifts which God has given to them as to no one else. 
‘* Stir up the gift of God, which is in ¢Aee,'’—and stop 
trying to be some one else 4 


% 


r Mystery 


The claim on any other lips would be called blas- 
phemy ; the story, in any other biography, fraud. The 
surprising fact that they are not discredited is due to 
Easter and the experience that flows out of Easter, 

Perhaps the most wondrous words that ever fell 
from human lips are these: ‘‘I lay down my life, that 
I may take it again.’’ ‘1 have power to take it again."’ 
He who could say this not only possessed life, but is 
life. To step out of a body and leave it dead, and to 
re-enter and make it live,—this is the miracle of 
history. He who could do this could say ‘‘I am the 
life."" He could identify himself with the creative 
Personality from whom all being springs: ‘I and 
the Father are one.”’ 

Easter differs from the resurrection of nature in 
that it is a revelation within the realm of spirit. The 
miracle of spring is the rebirth of blossom and beauty, 
of fragrance and song. The miracle of the open 
grave is the demonstration of the immortal life of the 
spirit. It matters littke whether a body can live 
again, for ‘‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God.’’ It is of infinite moment that a spirit 
cannot die and that a morally dead spirit can. again 
live. Life and immortality came to light when Jesus 
demonstrated in resurrection that physical death had 
not touched his real self. 

The resurrection was not primarily physical. Physi 
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cal resurrection is no boon, if any ‘‘ awake to shame 
and everlasting contempt."’ Easter is primarily a spir- 
itual boon. Jesus rose again, showing that he himself 
was not dead, and that he could operate to give life 
within the realm of the spirit. -The true Easter is the 
birth of the spirit. To be ‘‘risen with Christ’’ is to 
‘* seek the things which are above,'’ is to be ‘‘re- 
newed unto knowledge after the image of him that 
created him."’ 

The Easter hope centers in the posssibility of the 
moral renewal of the world. The rolling away of 
the stone from the door of the sepulcher opened the 
way for the utter vanquishing of human evil. Social 
wrong, Civic corruption, international war, and per- 
sonal sin, are forms of death. The resurrection of 
Jesus makes possible—yea, pledges—their overthrow. 

Easter, of all days, is the most gladsome and jubi- 
lant. It is synchrorous with spring,—beautiful, joy- 
ous, blossoming, ecstatic spring. It is the springtime 
of life, the birthday of the spirit, the day of hope and 
victory for all mankind, 
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What is Conscience ? 

Many a word in the vocabulary of our religious 
life slips from the tongue without much attempt at a 
definition of it on the part of the user. The same 
word is loosely used to express various ideas, and in 
this way it may acquire, by reason of frequent mis- 
use, a misleading significance. This is true of a 
word more than once discussed in these pages, Of it 
an Ohio correspondent writes : 


With all due respect and humility I beg leave to offer this 
my protest against your definition of ‘‘conscience’’ in your 
issue for February 27. If my teachers understood themselves, 
** conscience "' is the perception of right and wrong. 


What teacher understands himself who thinks that 
his conscience enables him to tell right from wrong ! 
Let him recall his own experiences, and ask himself 
whether he now thinks that he always did the right in 
God's sight when he acted according to his con- 
science. In the very opening of his second letter to 
Timothy, the teacher Paul refers to the fact that he 
was a servant of God, from his forefathers, ‘‘in a pure 
conscience,’" And yet when Paul was seized in 
Jerusalem, and stood, a hunted man, before the 
multitude, he asserted that he had ‘* persecuted this 
Way unto the death, binding and delivering into 
prisons both men 2nd women"’ in his bitter, and now 
bitterly regretted, antagonism to Christ. The ‘‘ pure 
conscience’’ of Paul evidently did not show him the 
difference between right and wrong. Nor will con- 
science safely do so for any one. A knowledge of right 
and wrong comes to man from without, by revelation 
from God. Conscience is a God-given faculty which 
prompts a man to do right, and of to do wrong. 
But it is no safer guide for us than it was for Paul in 
distinguishing between what is right and what is 
wrong in God's sight. 


- a 
Teacher’s, or Pupil’s, Standpoint ? 


Facing the facts, and taking into account un- 
changing principles, will help toward the solving of 
any problem. This is just as true for the teacher in 
the Sunday-school as for the scientist in his labora- 
tory. A devoted worker in Massachusetts writes, out 
of a troubled heart : 


I get a great deal of help from the paper now, as always, 
but it is hard to find just the thing for boys who have all the 
privileges, and do not quite appreciate them,—boys of sixteen 
years. They are more interested in tennis than anything else, 
and it isn't quite what I want to do, or the thing to do, to work 
that into all the lessons, or let them talk of it all the time. 


Let that teacher thank God that her boys of sixteen 
are more interested in tennis than in card-playing, or 
cigarette-smoking, or theater-going! Of course, the 
teacher doesn't want to talk tennis with those boys all 
the time during the lesson hour, but she is far along 
on the road to able teaching if she knows just what 
does interest the boys, and will sfar¢ there. And, so 
long as she teaches, it will never cease to be necessary 
to start precisely wheie the boys are, whether she pre- 
fers their center of interest or not. Certainly the 
boys do not appreciate their privileges. Does this 
earnest teacher fully appreciate hers,—in having such 
a live and naturai crowd of young fellows under her 
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good influence? Not what the teacher wants to do, 
so much as what she must do, is the question. The 
Master Teacher got hold of men who were interested 
in fishing, not by ignoring their chief interests, but 
by proposing to them another kind of fishing. This 
was his start with them. It is needful for every good 
teacher in the Sunday-school to work into every les- 
son the personal heart interests of the pupils. Good 
teaching offers no escape from this. ' 


x 
Why Palm Branches for the Saviour ? 


Old-time customs that have any bearing on the 
life of our Lord are always of interest to his followers. 
He went about as a man among men, and the record 
of his life exhibits the great variety of his interests 
and the widely different attitudes of men toward him 
under varying circumstances. An interested superin- 
tendent in the Middle West writes : 

— think it of interest to others, would you be so kind as 
to tell, in your Notes on Open Letters, why palm branches 
were spread in the Saviour's way for him to walk on? 

None of the Gospels states definitely that palm 
branches were thus used. Matthew and Mark speak 
of the ‘‘ branches of trees’’ which the people spread 
in the Saviour’s way ; Luke makes no mention of 
branches of any sort ; while John states that ‘‘a great 
multitude... took the branches of the palm trees 
and went forth to meet him.’’ And the use of 
branches of trees spread along the path of a con- 
queror, or of palm branches waved in the air, was 
an old-time custom signifying victory or great re- 
joicing. Pausanias says that palms were given to the 
victors by Theseus, when he instituted the games at 
Delos, and that this was the origin of the custom. 
Plutarch speaks of Theseus as beginning at that time 
the custom of giving a palm to the victors. The same 
writer seems to believe that the choice of the palm for 
this purpose was due to its beauty and length of life. 
Aulus Gellius suggests as the reason for its choice its 
strength and power of resistance. Palms and flowers 
were in general use at festivities. Herodotus tells us 
that when Xerxes was crossing the bridge over the Hel- 
lespont his way was strewn with branches of myrtle. 
Nearly a century and a half before Christ was born, 
when Simon Maccabzus entered Jerusalem the hero 
of his people, he was received ‘‘ with thanksgiving 
and branches of palm-trees."’ The palm has been 
from ancient times a symbol of glory and honor, and 
the waving of its graceful branches was the sponta- 
neous expression of a multitude who desired to give 
an exalted welcome to Jesus as he entered the city. 


x 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of age interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘“‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BRECKVILLE, OHIO.—Is there 
ing teachers’ -meetings ?— B. E. C 

The best book I know of on the subject is entitled 
** Teachers’-Meetings : Their Necessity and Methods,’’ by 
H. Clay Trumbull (price, 30 cents). This subject is dealt 
with in many books on Sunday-school work. If you will 
send to the Times office for a teachers’-meeting leaflet, I 
will send you one referring to the ‘‘ Angle Method,’’ so 
called, of conducting a teachers’-meeting. 


anything to help in conduct- 





GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—Should each department of the 
school collect and bestow its own benevolences, or should they 
all go through the treasury of the school ?—S. H. C. 

All money collected in the Sunday-school for benevo- 
lences or any other purpose should be reported to one 
treasurer. If for the purpose of convenience you have a 
missionary treasurer to handle missionary funds, well and 
good, but the regular treasurer should know of the amounts. 
All of the benevolences of the school should be bestowed 
by a given plan, which will prevent duplication and secure 
better results. 





AUBURN, N. Y.—We are 
Band among the children. 
along this line ?—R. W. A. 

There are prepared neat little books for the scholars in 
which to record the pastor’s texts. These are sold at about 
five cents a copy, I think, and may be had of the various 
publishing houses. It will encourage larger attendance if 
you will furnish these to your scholars, and give honorable 
mention in some way to those who report all the texts for 
a given period. It will also encourage larger attendance if 
you will make it a feature of your Sunday-school marking, 
entering a certain per cent for church attendance. Regular 
announcement in the Sunday-school of church attendance 


lanning to start a Go-to-Church 
an you give me any information 
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is also a great help. I should not think it necessary to 
have a separate organization to procure church attendance. 





WESTMOUNT, P. Q.—I am anxious to make the Sunday- 
school lesson more interesting to my class of six boys, all of 
whom are about twelve years old. Will you please give me 
some ideas, and also direct me as to what books would be 
most useful for me to study in preparing the lesson ?—E. M. S. 

The best book I know of for lesson preparation is 
the Bible. More original Bible study, even if it permits a 
little less study ‘of other books, is greatly needed among 
our Sunday-school teachers. I presume you study your 
lesson thoroughly. Do you put five hours a week upon it? 
The difference between success and failure in Sunday- 
school teaching is in many cases simply a difference in the 
character and amount of preparation. Teaching a poorly 
prepared lesson is drudgery. Teaching a thoroughly pre- 
pared lesson is a satisfying pleasure. Sunday-school teach- 
ers = avoid ‘‘ meaning-made-easy’’ lesson helps and 
books. 





CHICAGO.—We have been looking for some not too expen- 
sive illuminated cards with suitable texts to be given our mem- 
bers on their birthdays, but have not been able to find any- 
thing appropriate in our stores. Can you suggest where they 
can be purchased ?—W. W. B. 

Elaborate birthday cards are not easy to find. ll first- 
class Sunday-school supply houses have something, how- 
ever, of a variety in this line, and will be pleased to send 
you a catalog with illustrations and prices. I secured some 
very nice ones, on one occasion, from E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York City, though they do not make a specialty of 
them. The David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, 
Illinois, S. C. Hale & Son, Cleveland, and other publish- 
ing houses, will be glad to hear from you, and can furnish 
quite a variety. How would it do to buy the beautiful 
colorgraphs furnished by the W. A. Wilde Company, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, if it is something choice you are 
looking for? 





ZEELAND, MICH.—What is the best way to conduct a nor- 
mal class ?—T. G. H. 

1. Lay the importance of it before your people, securing 
the names of those who are willing to undertake it. 

2. Select for leader the very best person you have to 
conduct the class, whether that be pastor, superintendent, or 
somebody else. 

3. Decide upon your text-book. 

4. Hold your meetings regularly, and let nothing inter- 
fere. 

5. Do something besides what is required in the normal 
book, such as having papers upon important and interest- 
ing themes relating to the lesson. 

6. Have occasional public meetings, when friends will 
be invited in to hear the discussion of some important 
theme, 

7. Recognize the work that is done by requiring thorough 
examination and giving certificates. Your state association 
will help you in this matter. 





EUGENE, Pa.—Can you give... the origin and general 
plan of work of the International system in all its working ? 
—j. M. B. 

The lesson system is probably referred to. The lessons 
are selected by a committee composed at present of fifteen 
men. The Rev. Dr. John Potts is chairman, the Rev. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler of New York City is secretary. There is 
a British section of the committee, composed of seven men 
in England, one in Australia, and one in India. Following 
the National Convention of 1869, there was frequent dis- 
cussion concerning a uniform system of lessons. Henry 
Clay Trumbull,’ who was at that time chairman of the 
National Committee, called a meeting in August, 1871, on 
which occasion twenty-nine representatives of Sunday- 
school publishing houses and societies met in New York, 
and appointed a committee to select a trial list of uniform 
lessons for 1872. This committee at first decided that they 
could not select a suitable scheme of lessons, but afterwards 
reversed their opinion. It was too late in the year for their 
selections to be of practical value, but the lessons they did 
select showed clearly to the Indianapolis Convention in 
1872 that the field was ripe for the uniform course of les- 
sons. Accordingly, at that convention, a committee was 
appointed of ten people, five of whom were clergymen and 
five laymen. They selected the first course of lessons cov- 
ering seven years, 1873-79, both inclusive. The second 
Lesson Committee consisted of fourteen Americans and two 
Englishmen, who selected the lessons from 1880 to 1886, 
both inclusive. The third Lesson Committee selected les- 
sons for seven years, from 1887 to 1893, inclusive. At this 
time there were five corresponding members in England 
and France. The fourth Committee, appointed in 1 at 
Pittsburg, consisted of fifteen members, with seven addi- 
tional in the British section. They selected lessons from 
1894 to 1899, the term having been reduced from seven years 
to six. The fifth Committee, appointed in Atlanta, selected 
lessons from 1900 to 1905. “We are at present studying that 
term of lessons. In Denver, 1902; the sixth Committee 
was appointed, and they are selecting lessons to cover 
1906-11. The British Section, so called, is composed of 
seven men from England, one from India, and one from 
Australia. This Committee decides on the course, selects 
the lessons, together with their titles and Golden Texts, and 
indicates certain verses to be known as memory verses. 
Dr. Rice’s ‘* History of the International Lesson System ”’ 
(25 cents) will be a help to farther understanding the 
system. The Times will gladly send it at the price named. 


(Mr. Lawrance's Question Box is continued on page 169) 
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TEACHERS OF 
YOUNGER ONES 





The Only Baby in 
the Neighborhood 


We were holding the Quarterly Township Convention, 
and the need of the Home Department and Cradle Roll 
had been emphasized, and the different superintendents 
were giving reports as to what their schools were doing. 
Mr. was telling of the work in his little country school, 
and I interrupted him by asking ‘* Have you a Cradle 
Roll?’’ ‘*No,’’ was his reply; ‘* but it would be a fine 
thing if our school did have one.’’ ‘* Well, will you 4ave 
one ?’’ I asked. Hesitating a moment, he said, ‘* We 
ought to have one surely.’”” Then again I asked, ** 7// 
you have one?’”’ ‘I think it would be a good thing if 
our school did have one,’’ he said, getting very much em- 
barrassed. By this time the convention was in a roar of 
laughter, but once more | asked, ‘* Will you have a Cradle 
Roll in your school?’’ He looked me squarely in the 
face, and with a most decided ‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ he took his 
seat. 

At the close of the convention he came to me, and said, 
** Miss , you were awfully hard on me.’’ I told him 
I was sorry I had caused him so much embarrassment, but 
I felt that they must have a Cradle Roll in their school, 
and if he went home thinking it would be a good thing, 
without determining to have one, it would in all probability 
end there. ‘‘ But that wasn’t the trouble,’’ he said. 
** You see, it is this way. There is only ome baby in our 
neighborhood, and that is ours, and I didn’t want to say 
I’d start a Cradle Roll just for our own baby.’’ 

I was much surprised, and insisted it was a strange 
neighborhood if there was only one baby under three years 
of age in it, and told him I would make and give to him a 
Cradle Roll on which to enroll the one baby. Before I 
could get the Cradle Roll ready, I met him at a convention 
in a neighboring township, He came to me, and told me 
they had started their Home Department, and added, 
‘*We have been hunting up the babies, and have found 
twelve for our Cradle Roll.’’ 

The Cradle Roll was made, with spaces for the names, 
and sent to him, . Late in the summer, when I visited their 
school, the first thing that caught my eye was the Cradle 
Roll, and upon investigation I found all of the spaces filled. 
While standing there, Mr. came up, and said, ** Is 
there any way to put more cards on there, for we have the 
names of five more babies ?’’ 

Twenty-one babies in a neighborhood wherg the superin- 
tendent was sure that he was the proud possessor of the 
**only baby ’’ ! 

Before the Cradle Roll had been hung up in the little 
schoolhouse, the ‘* only baby ’’ had gone back to the Father 
in heaven ; but who can measure the greatness of the work 
started for the ‘‘only baby in the neighborhood ’’ ?-— 
Lula M. Davidson, San Antonio, Texas. 


. 
Teaching Children to Love the Bible 


In helping to teach the children of the primary class 
reverence for the Bible as God’s word to us, the following 
has proved successful in one class, At the opening of the 
school the teacher’s Bible lies closed on the table at the 
front of the room. After the morning greetings are over, 
and the exercises are to begin, one of the scholars is asked 
to come forward and open the book, amid perfect silence 
on the part of the class. 

This act is the signal for the opening of the school, and, 
after a few soft chords on the piano, all sing softly and 
reverently the refrain from Margaret Coote Brown’s song, 
** The Best Book :”* 


“The Bible, the dear, blessed Bible, 
By God unto us kindly given, 
It will help us to live, 
It will help us to love, 
And guide us to life and to heaven.” 


















During the responsive and other exercises which follow, 
the teacher often finds occasion to lay her hand on the 
open book, with some reference to it, such as, ** And right 
here we can read those very words, ‘ Remember the Sab- 
bath day,’ etc., or, ‘O give thanks unto the Lord,’”’ or 
any of the Bible verses used in the opening program. It 
helps to impress the children with the fact that they are 
giving responses which are found in God’s Word. 

When the lesson hour has come, after the attention story, 
the teacher says: ‘‘And now I want to tell you about a 
man [or boy, or king, whatever the subject for the day], 
and this story is from our own dear Bible. So, while we 
are talking about it, will Harry come forward and hold it 
open at the very place where the story is told, so that we 
may remember that it is God’s story, and all true?” 
After finding the place, she calls upon a scholar to stand 
beside her and hold the open Bible, This is considered a 
high honor in our class, and each one eagerly awaits his 
turn. Incidentally, the teacher is enabled to solve many a 
** mischievous-boy problem,’’ by that never-failing means 


of ‘‘ giving him something to do,’’ and the honor of help- 
ing the teacher tell the lesson story by holding the open 
Bible is always a sure way of quieting even the most rest- 
less and inattentive child. 

After the lesson is over, the book is reverently replaced 
on the table, the good-by prayer is offered, the good-by 
song and Mizpah are given, and, amid perfect quiet, an- 
other child steps to the front and closes the book, This 
is a signal that Sunday-school is over. 

Children are great imitators, and will faithfully copy the 
teacher in her handling of the book, So let her be careful 
always to show her own love and reverence for the Word of 
God, and the scholars will surely be impressed and follow 
her example.— Beatrice M. Longfellow, Minneapolis, Minn. 

[Is there anything unwise in the suggestion of the closed 
Bible at the end of the Sunday-school session? May there 
not be some way of impressing the thought that we need 
the Bible ofen, not only on Sunday, but on every day of 
the week until we come again to Sunday-school next Sun- 
day ?—THE Evirtor.] 
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Supplemental Lessons for the Beginners 


The Central Committee of the Primary Department of 
the International Convention has issued outlines of graded 
supplemental lessons for the elementary departments of the 
Sunday-school, which contain valuable help for teachers. 
Among the suggestions are those for beginners’ classes, as 
follows : 

BEGINNERS 
Third Year 

The texts for beginners are offered as a plan for the teacher, 
even if the verses are not memorized by the pupils. 

God's love (1 John 4 : 8, last clause), 

God's care (Psa. 4: 8). 

God's goodness (Psa. 145 : 9, first clause). 

Fourth Year 

The children’s invitation (Mark 10: 14). 

Love to others (1 John 4: 11). 

Love shown by giving (Matt. 10 : 8, last clause). 

Fifth Year 

Love shown by obedience (Eph. 6: 1). 

Test of love (Prov. 20: 11, first clause). 

Love shown by kindness (Eph. 4; 32, first clause). 


% 
Placing Too Much Emphasis on Objects 


I had with me at one time an assistant who, in another 
city, had been with a primary superintendent who made 
much of objects as illustrations. After a year, more or less, 
she left me, and I was surprised to have her thank me for 
the help received. She said: ‘* Your children really learn 
to know Jesus, while in this other primary department 
mentioned they learned about objects. So much was 
made of the objects. so long a time spen* in reaching the 
real lesson, that illustration was the prominent part, the 
lesson so minor as to pass out of the child’s mind’’ Of 
such a lesson a child was asked, ‘* What did you learn in 
Sunday-schooi to-day?" ‘*Oh! Johnand } ran two trains 
of cars across the floor, and I beat.’’ 

One Sunday our lesson was the story of Peter and John 
and the lame man at the Gatc Beautiful. To illustrate 
what we could do, I told the story of a voor little girl who 
might come into their day or Sunday school, and asked the 
children what they could give such a child. One said, 
**Some money.*’ *‘ But if you had no money?’”’ *‘* New 
clothes.’’ ‘* But suppose you had no clothes to give?’’ 
**Some food.’’ ** But if you had no food? ’ They sat 
thinking for a moment, then one little girl said, ‘* Be kind 
to her.’’ At this one of the babies piped up in his childish 
voice, ‘* Love her’’ And the children all looked toward 
the dear little boy, understanding even without added 
words of mine, that love was best of all. It was easy then 
to learn our Golden Text, ‘’ Silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have give I unto you.’’ And when a little 
girl, who was with us for the first time in several weeks, 
having broken her leg learning to skate, walked around 
with a basket taking the pennies, the lesson of the lame 
man whom Peter, in ay name, healed, was so fixed in 
the children’s minds that it will not soon be forgotten. 

I have given these illustrations from my teaching, not 
because they are u#usual, but because they are the usual, 
the real, and therefore I hope will be useful to others. 

I would not be misunderstood as one who would make 
no use of objects, I think the tendency is to use too many 
rather than too few. I find myself using less rather than 
more, giving the lesson in the most attractive way possible 
without distracting the child by too many objects which 
may possibly materialize things spiritual. Do we not 
sometimes forget that Jesus said of things spiritual that 
they were hidden from the wise and prudent to be revealed 
unto babes? Let us take care lest we stand in the way of 
the revelation of God himself to the little child.—A/ice 
Hamilton Rich, Lebanon, Pa. 


Introducing the Bible 
to the Juniors 


The use of the Bible in my Sunday-school class has been 
an evolution, It all came from the question of a little 
child. I have taught the same girls since they formed part 
of the primary class, and, when they entered the junior 
department, I gave each of them a small Bible at Christmas 
time. One little girl asked me if they should bring them 
to Sunday-school, and I said ‘* Yes,’’ secretly wondering 
how I could manage to have children who could hardly 
read use their Bibles in class. After some thought, I de- 
cided to write several references on slips of paper, and let 
the girls find them, What patience it required at first ! 
Each child needed assistance as she turned the unfamiliar 
pages, —and then the slow, laborious reading! Soon they 
became more expert, and requests for a ‘‘ hard one’’ were 
frequently heard. 

I still use the same method as a sort of climax to the 
lesson. The verses selected, often taken from Dr. Hurl- 
but’s Lesson Outline in the Times, illustrate some point in 
the lesson, or emphasize the truth which I wish to teach. 
As each verse is read, I follow it with a question or a word 
of comment, showing its connection with the lesson and 
its bearing upon the daily lives of my pupils, firmly be- 
lieving that God’s word shall not return unto him void.— 
Maye Osterhardt, Saugerties, N. Y. 


<= 
Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


The International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, will conduct the Question Box for primary and junior 
teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month issue on this 
page Questions on any problem of elementary Sunday-school 
work may be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, The Sunday School 
Times. 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 








DEANSBORO, N. Y.—Please give me some suggestions in 
regard to the manner of conducting the opening service in the 
primary department of the Sunday-school. —C. S. 

Have the children alone; that is, not with the main 
school. Use songs and Scripture that have been previously 
taught in the time devoted to supplemental teaching. Have 
each song or exercise contribute to the special work of the 
day. Avoid rote exercises dnd prayers. Have the opening 
service brief, and do not allow it to encroach on the time 
necessary for the teaching of the regular and supplemental 
lessons. 

ALGONA, I[A.—Please send me such material, or tell me 
where to get it, and how, as will help a young woman who is 
ignorant of the work to the best method of organizing a pri- 
mary department. -O. H. H. 

The plans will depend upon the number of pupils and 
local conditions. The children grouped with class teachers 
and organized into a department would be considered the 
best plan. The department should be apart from the main 
school, having its own session entirely separate from the rest 
of the school, as this gives the best results. The regular 
lesson and supplemental grade work should form the bulk 
of the teaching. Black’s ‘‘ Practical Primary Plans ’’ (re- 
vised edition, $1) will be suggestive. 


MARYSVILLE, PA.—Would you teach the Beatitudes and 
the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians to the primary children ? 
My children are from three to ten years old.—M. B. D. 

It is usual to promote the primary children at nine, and 
I should not teach the Scripture referred to until the next 
grades. The International primary department issues a 
suggestive outline of supplemental lessons for each of the 
elementary divisions of the school, which may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, Primary and 
Junior Secretary, Newark, New Jersey. The Beatitudes 
ought to he studied in a group rather than as isolated 
texts, and their abstract form makes it difficult for young 
children to grasp the meaning. They are better for the 
juniors. 





SHIRLEY, MAss.—Can you tell me where I can get any mo- 
= ak for use in primary department and junior work ? 

Motion songs are no’ appropriate for either the primary 
or junior children. You can use them with the children 
under six (Beginners), but even then you will find that the 
children will sing better without the motion, If you desire 
motion songs only that the children may have a change of po- 
sition, you will accomplish both ends better by the song alone, 
and some other movement which will give them the needed 
change. However, some very simple gestures may be used 
with songs that are not marked as ‘‘ motion songs.’’ Be 
careful only to allow gestures as imitative, such as the fall- 
ing snow or rain, or growing flowers, and not to allow an 
outward motion for what should be an inner thought, such 
as folded hands or upward glances for prayer. All books 
which contain music simple enough for children under six 
will furnish you with songs such as you are looking for. 
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How is Easter’s Date Fixed ? 


By President Rush Rhees, D.D., LL.D. 


HY is one-half of the Christian Year so ill 
adjusted to the calendar year? How is this 
cycle of movable feasts to be located in any 
given calendar year? 

At the time of the Council of Nicza(A.D. 
325) it was agreed that henceforth Easter should always 
be the Sunday following the fourteenth day of the moon 
whose fourteenth day falls on, or next after, the 21st 
of March. This agreement was the termination of 
a long controversy in which many of the Eastern 
churches insisted that the festival of the crucifixion 
and resurrection should coincide with the day of the 
Jewish Passover ; that is, the fourteenth day of the 
first month of the Jewish year, which began with 
the new moon nearest the time of the spring equinox. 
These churches appealed to tradition current in Asia 
Minor concerning the custom followed by the Apostle 
John and others, and their feeling was undoubtedly 
influenced by such an idea as appears in Paul's words, 
‘‘Our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ’’ 
(1 Cor. 5:7). They therefore celebrated their Easter 
coincidently with the Jewish Passover, regardless of the 
day of the week® At Rome, and generally throughout 
the West, the church followed a different usage, for two 
reasons; namely, that it seemed unnatural not to 
celebrate the resurrection on that day of the week on 
which Christ rose, and that it was obnoxious to men 
of strong anti-Jewish feeling to observe the great 
Christian festival on the same day that the Jews were 
using for their passover rites. 

. rd 

Both parties, however, recognized that their Easter 
was dependent for its date upon the Jewish Passover, — 
the fourteenth day of the first menth in the Jewish ec- 
clesiastical year, That year, like the year in most 
primitive calendars, was composed of twelve months, 
each representing one revolution of the moon about the 
earth. This gavea year of only three hundred and fifty- 
four days, which is over eleven days too short. Con- 
sequently, in order to retain the beginning of the year 
within a reasonable time of the spring equinox, it was 
necessary, every three years or thereabouts, to add 
another month to the year, in the same way that we 
now add a day to February every fourth year. The 
result of this year of twelve lunar months, with an oc- 
casional thirteenth month to restore the relation of the 
year to the seasons, was that, compared with the date 
of the vernal equinox, the fixed point in the solar year, 
the Jewish Passover had no definite place ; that is, it was 
of necessity a movable feast. The Christian Year, in 
all that part of it which is dependent on Easter, inherits 
from the Jewish Passover its movable character, and 
it serves thus as a constant reminder of the perplexity 
which has confronted calendar makers from the begin- 
ning, due to the fact that the sun and the moon, our 
natural time markers, do not seem to pay any atten- 
tion to each other in their revolutions, so that for a 
new or a full moon to occur again on the same day as 
in any given year a cycle of nineteen years must run 
its course, 
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As was stated above, the early controversies con- 
cerning the day on which Easter should be celebrated 
was settled by the Council of Nicza, and thenceforth 
Easter was to be the first Sunday after the fourteenth 
day of the moon whose fourteenth day occurs on or 
next after the 2ist of March. It is not correct to 
identify this fourteenth day with the full moon, as is 
commonly done in stating the formula for the location 
of Easter, for the full moon does not always fall on 
the fourteenth day cf the moon. The date of Easter 
is fixed, not by the phase of the moon, but by the 
date of the Jewish Passover ; that is, the fourteenth 
day of the first month of the Jewish year. 

Now it would be a very simple matter for us in 
these modern days to determine the fourteenth day of 
the moon, during whose revolution Easter falls, by 
the use of readily accessible astronomical tables, from 
which it could easily be learned, on what Sunday the 
great Christian feast should be observed. The date 
of Easter is not to be found so simply, however, for 
the fourteenth day of the moon which determines 
Easter is not the astronomicaliy cue fourteenth day, 
but the fourteenth day after the date on which a com- 
plicated ecclesiastical calendar locates a new moon. 
This ecclesiastical new moon may fail by more than 
twenty-four hours to coincide with the astronomically 
true new moon, and hence the fourteenth day may 
be over a whole day out of the way, from which it 


follows that when the fourteenth day reckoned by one 
of these methods occurs on the 21st of March, by the 
other it might happen to fall on the 2oth, and a differ- 
ence of nearly five weeks would result in the date of 
Easter calculated by ‘the two methods. 

This ecclesiastical calendar is constructed on the 
basis of three observed facts. Of these the first is 
that already mentioned ; namely, that a given phase 
of the moon will recur on a given day of the year 
after the lapse of a cycle of nineteen years. It follows 
that in each of these nineteen years the new moon 
nearest the spring equinox will occur on a different 
day ; hence it is important to know for the year for 
which Easter is to be reckoned what number that 
year bears in the nineteen-year cycle of the moon. 
This number is called the Golden Number. It is 
readily calculated for a given year by the use of a 
mathematical formula, which may be found, for in- 
stance, under the word ‘‘ golden’’ in the Century Dic- 
tionary. 

The second observed fact is that the lunar year, 
354 days, is shorter than the calendar year by eleven 
days in ordinary years, and by twelve days in leap 
years. If, therefore, in a given year, the new moon 
falls on the first of January, in the next year the moon 
will be eleven days old on the first of January, unless 
the first year has been a leap year, when the moon 
will be twelve days old on the first of the next Janu- 
ary. Now the age of the moon on the first of January 
is of primary importance in determining the date of 
the new moon whose fourteenth day falls on or next 
after the twenty-first of March. The number which 
represents the age of the moon on January first is 
called the Epact. It may be calculated by a com- 
plex formula, but is ordinarily found in tables which 
are provided, for instance, in the article ‘‘ Calendar'’ 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. If the nineteen-year 
cycle of the moon were strictly accurate, it would be 
necessary to have the Epacts reckoned but once for 
one period of nineteen years, then the same Golden 
Number would always be associated with the same 
Epact. As the lunar cycle involves an error similar 
to that which requires the use of leap years to keep 
our solar years true, in the lapse of centuries the 
Epacts for the different Golden Numbers suffer change, 
so that the use of a formula, or of a table showing the 
results of calculations under the formula, is neces- 
sary. 
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If it is known how old the moon was on the first of 
January in any given year, the date for that year of 
the new moon whose fourteenth day falls on, or next 
after, the twenty-first of March, is readily determined. 
The need for the third observed fact is due to the 
practice of keeping Easter always on Sunday. Ordi- 
nary years begin and end on the same day of the 
week, leap years end on the weekday following that 
with which they begin. This fact introduces a differ- 
ent cycle into the calculation of Easter, and one which 
does not coincide either with the cycle of the moon or 
with the Epacts. If it be known on what day a year 
began, and also what calendar date corresponds with 
the fourteenth day of the Easter moon, then the date 
of the following Sunday is readily found. The Do- 
minical Letter for a year is used to indicate the day 
of the week on which the year began. This letter 
may be determined by a formula (see the Century 
Dictionary, under ‘‘ Dominical'’), or from a table 
such as is to be found in most books of Common 
Prayer. 

By the use of the Golden Number, the Epact, and 
the Dominical Letter, the date of Easter in any year 
is determined. Rules and formulas are given in vari- 
ous forms in different treatments of the question, such 
as are found in the prayer-books and encyclopedias. 
It will be apparent that the resultant date for Easter 
agrees with the astronomical phases of the moon only 
within the limits of accuracy attaching to the formulas 
which underlie the calculation. Provision is made in 
these formulas for the periodic correction of errors, 
but it remains possible that the ecclesiastical date for 
the fourteenth day of the Easter moon may differ by 
as much as a day from the astronomical fourteenth 
day. It is therefore necessary for each year either to 
calculate the date of Easter by the use of the requisite 
formulas, or to rely on those calendars and almanacs 
which show the result of such calculation. As Easter 
is the determining date for the whole Christian Year 
from Septuagesima Sunday to the first Sunday in 
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Advent, it follows that all the feasts of that portion of 
the year, excepting fixed saints’ days, move with 
Easter, and are thus dependent on the calculation of 
the date of the Sunday which follows after the four- 
teenth day of the moon whose fourteenth day falls on, 
or next after, the twenty-first of March. 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 
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A Melting Tale 
By Juliet Older Carlton 


’“T°WAS past midnight late in March, 
Dark clouds dimmed the starry arch, 
And the wind blew warm and balmy with a hollow, 
rainy sound, 
When two figures on the lawn, 
With fierce weapons stanchly drawn, 
Held a quiet conversation as they bravely held their 
ground. " 


One was small and lean and slim, 
And his build was very trim,— 
His eyes shone black as coal beneath his jaunty hat 
of straw ; 
While the other man was fat, 
With a truly stove-pipe hat, 
And a very bushy whisker bristled 'neath his square- 
built jaw. 


Quoth the straw-hat man, “ Oh, whew! 
Is this hot enough for you ? 
I shall melt if here I linger, now the heated term’s 
begun.” 
“ Right you are!” the other said. 
“ This warm wind affects my head.” 
He lost his arms, he dropped his eyes, then started 
on a run. 


And the foggy, drizzly morn 
Rose upon this sight forlorn : 
Two cob pipes, two broomstick guns, one tin horn 
that wouldn’t blow ; 
One straw hat with faded band, 
Bits of coal, lath sabers, and 
One length of rusty stove-pipe on two piles of slushy 
snow. 
Sprrit LAKE, Iowa, 
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Tom’s Easter Lily © 
By Celia M. Stone 


RS. STERLING brought in three Easter lilies. 
The green shoots were just breaking through 
the earth. ‘*There, Tom, is a lily for you 

and one for Helen. The other one is mine.’’ 

‘‘O mama ! what cunning things they are! 
they ever be real lilies ?'' asked little Helen. 

‘* Yes, dearie, if we take good care ofthem. We'll 
put them here in the bay window, and water them 
well. Tom's is the largest, but you know Tom is a 
big boy.”’ 

‘* What shall you do with yours, mama ?"’ 

‘*Mine is for Aunt Lois.”’ 

‘«Oh, goody ! what shall you dowith yours, Tom ?"’ 
asked Helen. 

‘*I shall keep mine. 
this time.”’ 

‘*Sha’n’t you send it to the church, Tom ?"’ 

‘«No, I will not,’’ said Tom. 

‘« What if nobody sent to the church, Tom,—then 
what would you do ?”’ 

‘*Do without 'em, then, of course. I tell you, 
Helen, I'm going to keep mine this time, so that's the 
end of it;’’ and he spoke so very loud that his 
mother said gently, ‘‘Helen can hear if you do not 
speak quite so loud.”’ 

Then Mrs. Sterling said, ‘‘ The lilies are for us to 
enjoy as much as we can. We will do with them 
just as we please. Mine is for Aunt Lois, and I do 
not expect to change my mind."’ 

Aunt Lois was a ‘‘shut-in."’ For years she had 
not left her daughter's home excepting when she was 
carried, and now she did not leave Ler room. She 
was very dear to Tom and Helen, and mama was 


Will 


I will not give mine away 
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always planning little surprises for her. Mrs. Ster- 
ling was always doing lovely things for others. She 
had not very much money to give, so she gave of 
herself to all. - 

The lilies grew very finely. ‘Tom watered the lily, 
and the children spent hours looking at them. 

It was almost Easter, and Mr. Sterling visited the 
three lilies every evening after he got home from the 
office. Tom's was the largest and thriftiest of all, but 
tHe others were beautiful. The day before Easter 
Mrs. Sterling went to the bay window, and, taking 
fer, lily; wrapped it with the greatest care, and then, 
putting on her wraps, went to Aunt Lois. She was 
gone a short time, and when she came home Helen 
said’: 

‘ «« Please, mania, wrap up my lily so I can carry it 
over to the church. The children are going to have 
theirs in the Sunday-school room, and then the lilies 
go to the orphan ‘sylum. Won't that be nice, 
mama ?”’ 

‘««O mama!’’ Tom said suddenly, ‘‘I forgot, but 
Miss Merry wanted me to go and see Joe Warren. 
He has broken his leg, and Miss Merry thinks the 
time seems pretty long to him. His mother has to 
leave him alone some of the time, because she has to 
support them both now. I guess I'li go right away."’ 

Away went Tom, and was gone some time. When 
he came home he said but little, only that the doctor 
said Joe was doing weil. He went to his lily and 
stood a long time watching it. What was he thinking 
of? Mrs, Sterling said not a word. She was appar- 
ently very busy working on a little dress for Helen. 
As she finished it, Tom stood at her side. 

‘«Mama, will you wrap up my lily just as you did 
yours? I’m going to carry it over to Joe Warren, 
He has kept some pinks, that Miss Merry sent him, for 
days right by his bed. Now he shall have my lily.’’ 

‘*Do you really want to give it away, my son?"’ 

‘* Yes, I do now. Do hurry, mother, I want to 
see how pleased he will be."’ ee 

‘«] think you are very kind, Tom, for you love your 
lily so much."’ 
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‘It is a beauty, and I've had a good time with it. 
I thought I wouldn't ever give itaway, but | want to 
now. Joe’s lost his place as elevator boy, and I 
think he feels bad over it. There, it’s all ready now, 
—isn’t it?’’ 

And Mrs. Sterling watched him go down the street. 

The moment Mr. Sterling entered the sitting-room 
that evening, he said, ‘‘Oh! where are the lilies? 
Wife, where's yours ?’’ 

‘«Over to Lois’s room, and she had five others sent 
her this afternoon. She was very happy. And this 
very forenoon De Witt had a telephone that connects 
with the church put in her room. Lois says she ex- 
pects to enjoy Easter with us, the music and all. It 
was beautiful to see Lois, and De Witt was so thought- 
ful." 

‘« De Witt is a model son-in-law,’’ said Mr. Ster- 
ling. ‘* Where's your lily, Helen ?’’ 

‘«I carried mine to the church, and then it is to go 
to the orphan 'sylum. Don’t you think that will be 
nice, papa?’’ 

««Yes, yes, I do; but, Tom, where's yours ?’’ 

‘‘T carvied mine to Joe Warren. He's the best 
scholar in our school. He broke his leg a week ago, 
and they are awful poor. He has sold papers at 
night to help his mother. He says he thinks he 
can find something to do when he gets round, but 
I think he feels kind of worried. I thought I'd carry 
over my lily, and I never saw folks so pleased. 
They said they'd never had an Easter lily. Just 
think of that, papa!’’ said Tom, as he seated him- 
self on the arm of his father’s chair, —‘‘ never had an 
Easter lily, and I’ ve had five all my own.’’ 

‘‘And given them all away. Tom, you may tell 
Joe that our office boy is going to leave us soon, and 
we will save the place for him. We'll employ him 
all his spare time. A boy who cares so much to help 
his mother must be a trusty boy.’ And then his 
father passed his arm around him, and said, ‘‘ Tom, 
I'm glad that you are my boy. You can keep the 
Easter spirit if you can’t keep an Easter lily."’ 

GoruHaM, Maine. 
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Religious Educators in Conference 
By Philip E. Howard 


} it] VERY one who attended the first meeting 
of The Religious Education sAssociation 
last year in Chicago must have been im- 


pressed with the power for organization 

there exhibited. But that convention was 
planned on no such scale as the second, convening in 
Philadelphia March 2-4. 

At this second meeting the program was the public 
culmination of a year’s study and preparation under 
the plan of organization adopted at Chicago, But the 
plan of the Association is so extended that even one 
year’s work can hardly be called a fair start. It is no 
small task to organize seventeen departments of a new 
association for real service. The Philadelphia meet- 
ing was an exhibit of purposes, and its program set 
forth a great variety of topics fairly to be included in 
religious education. 

Thirty-two sessions, and more than one hundred 
speakers, render a detailed account impracticable 
here, but a general view is both possible and needful. 
For The Religious Education Association is already an 
entity and a definite force. It comprises in its mem- 
bership more than sixteen hundred persons of all 
shades of Christian belief, leaders in, or followers of, 
varied schools of thought. It is markedly intellectual 
in its standpoint. Its bent is toward statistics and 
tables, questionaries and recorded fact, in the religious 
life. Its convention spirit is critical and analytical. 

A brief survey of the topics reveals the wide scope 
of the Association’s chosen work. Religious educa- 
tion in the home, in the church, in Sunday-schools, 
secular elementary and secondary schools, universities 
and colleges, theological seminaries, Christian asso- 
ciations, young people's societies, summer assemblies, 
through the press, through libraries and correspond- 
ence schools, offered ample opportunity for discus- 
sion by leaders in each field. 

Probably no such representative body of leaders in 
religious education has ever before assembled on this 
continent. Their common purpose in the convention 
and in the every-day work of the Association was set 
forth in President Frank K. Sanders’s address in the 
Academy of Music before an audience of nearly two 
thousand persons. Said he: 

‘*The Religious Education Association meets to- 


night in this representative Eastern city to exhibit the 
quality and promise of its achievements, to renew a 
declaration of its broad and helpful policy, to exhibit 
its plans of administration, to determine upon wise 
betterments of policy, to reach a wider and saner out- 
look, and to develop a new and intelligent enthusiasm 
for an immediate and aggressive movement on behalf 
of popular religious education, and by the program of 
the convention to demonstrate the direct and indis- 
pensable yet catholic relation of the Bible to the 
achievement of our purpose. 

‘In view of both friendly and hostile fears for The 
Religious Education Association, it seems advisable 
to make three assertions: 1. Our membership is 
already so large and varied that the organization is 
truly democratic and representative. It is bringing 
together for mutual stimulus and information all types 
of alert, responsive minds. There is little danger of 
professionalism. 2. The Association is not a strongly 
centralized corporation so much as a federation of 
seventeen distinct and fairly independent departments 
of activity, each responsible for the adequate promo- 
tion of religious education within a field peculiarly its 
own, and managed by a committee of representative 
experts. 3. The Association has exactly fulfilled its 
pledges of a year ago that its policy would be conser- 
vative and helpful. Its work is not iconoclastic ; its 
methods are not polemical : its mission is to arouse 
available but latent interest, to educate and encour- 
age it, and by specialized channels to set it to work in 
the world... . 

‘The Religious Education Association has had a 
year of great activity. It has been a year of complete 
organization,.of the study of working methods, of the 
collation of useful memoranda, of quiet experiment, 
of the beginnings of publication for the information of 
members, of the beginning of various lines of careful 
investigation. It has already become an organization 
of adaptableness and power. Its possibilities are yet 
unreached. Not even this great convention will show 
our strength. An instrumentality has come into be- 
ing which will stand in years to come for spiritual 
progress,’’ 

It is to the work of the department of the Sunday- 
school that readers of this paper will turn with keen- 
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est interest. Here one observes every sign of an 
earnest attempt to learn the exact condition of the 
modern Sunday-school. The theorist tries to find the 
facts by which he may test his theories. 

The Religious Education Association stands for 
‘«the realization of a higher ideal in the gradation of 
pupils, and in the adaptation of the material and the 
methods of instruction to the several stages of the 
child’s growth, as well as a better understanding of 
the Bible and a more effective application of it to 
present life."" At the Philadelphia meeting great 
emphasis was placed upon the question of graded 
lesson material. But a close following of the ad- 
dresses on this theme left no impression of united 
opinion save as to the evident agreement among the 
speakers that some kind of grading of Bible material 
ic needed in the Sunday-school. It is a far cry from 
this to an actual agreement on the choice of graded 
material. Not many of those who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of psychology and the laws of 
child growth have had the time to learn very much 
about the actual conditions in the modern Sunday- 
school. The Religious Education Association can do 
much to enlighten its technical experts by just such 
work as was shown in some of the addresses in which 
practical observations were recorded, and by exhibits 
of what is actually now done in well-managed Sunday- 
schools. Such an exhibit of the progress in published 
helps, of pupils’ map-work and examination papers, 
and numerous other evidences of careful study in the 
Sunday-school, as was shown during the Philadelphia 
meeting in a room set apart for this purpose, will do 
an immense amount of good. The educational theo- 
rist, no matter how erudite and well-intentioned, will 
waste time and energy in his attempts to ‘‘reform'"’ 
the Sunday-school until he has discovered what does 
not need his attention. On the other hand the Sun- 
day-school worker of however fine a spirit and de- 
voted zeal will be the gainer by keeping himself intéuch 
with the deductions, of the specialist in education. 

It is not altogether to be regretted that the educa- 
tional specialist should exaggerate and over-empha- 
size the pedagogical needs of the Sunday-school. 
Without over-emphasis and devoteeism little is ac- 
complished in anything. But in the Philadelphia 
meeting, far more than in Chicago, the mere recogni- 
tion of deficiencies in the Sunday-school was met, 
often in the same mind, by a consciousness of the 
surpassing power of that instit ition in the teaching of 
the Bible. 

No one who has attended an International Sunday- 
school Convention and a meeting of- the Sunday- 
school department of The Religious Education 
Association can fail to discover a difference in view- 
points between the two organizations. In long years 
of constructive and aggressive work for the average 
school as it is, the International Convention has taken 
account of the best results of expert investigation in 
education, in school management as such, in school 
upbuilding, in the work amonz schools for each 
other, in character-building and character-showing, 
and it communicates these results by suggestion and 
inspiration in about twenty thousand conventions 
every year, and by dissemination in a vast periodical 
literature to the Sunday-school worker of every type 
and grade. The International Convention has defi- 
nitely in mind the school that can to-day proceed 
only a little way along the road to technical pedagogi- 
cal excellence, and it puts special emphasis upon that 
supreme qualification of the teacher, a communicable 
Christ-like personality. 

The Religious Education Association in every de- 
partment is the child of unrest. Some things are 
wrong and they must be set right. The religious 
forces of the day lack unity and coherence or co- 
ordination. Schools of religious thought there are 
with much in common, and much not so, and yet 
each desiring to make for the uplifting of humanity. 
What are the ideals upon which all may agree? How 
shall! these ideals be realized in life ? 

The Religious Education Association does not ap- 
proach the average Sunday-school with a wide experi- 
ence of that school's real needs and possibilities. It 
comes at first to investigate, and it purposes to gather 
facts. It has its explorers and geographers, and their 
reports can give light. It can render service to the 
Sunday-school by its investigations and by its criticism 
based upon knowledge thus acquired. While recog- 
nizing the primary importance of the purely personal 
influence which is so essential to the teacher's useful- 
ness and aim, The Religious Education Association lifts 
into immediate prominence the knowledge-imparting 
function of the Sunday-school teacher. 

Somewhere between the critical and the inspira- 
tional, the objective and the subjective, standpoint 
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there is middle and higher ground. Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning epitomized the standpoint of The Religious Edu- 
cation Association in his address on what the Asso- 
ciation can do for the Sunday-school in the coming 
year : 

‘*There seems to be a gulf between the body of 
educators of this country and the leaders in the Sun- 
day-school. It should be one object of this Associa- 
tion to bridge this gulf. One supreme aim characterizes 
all those who hold that the religious life of the people 
is of supreme importance. It must be possible for 
them to work together for the one end... . By united 
effort the Christian workers of America can lift the 
Sunday-schools of America to a much higher plane of 
usefulness and power "’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 


ae 
Where Was Our Lord Buried? 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


EN of wealth like Joseph of Arimathza, who 
prepared their own sepulchers during their life- 
time, most frequently made use of a large 

monolith, like a millstone, to close the door of the 
sepulcher ; in other cases, a slab was fitted into a 
groove cut into the face of the rock around the mouth 
of the cavity. The stone in question was doubtless of 
the round millstone type, and in ordinary circum- 
stances would require two or three men with levers to 
roll it from before the sepulcher, and deposit it in the 
niche prepared for it. 

What is to-day known as the Holy Sepulcher is a 
tomb enclosed within a shrine of white marble, twen- 
ty-six feet long by eighteen wide, erected under the 
great dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher in 
Jerusalem. This shrine consists of two compart- 
ments, the larger of which is called the Chapel of the 
Angels, in the center of which a spot is designated 
where the angel stood when he announced the resur- 
rection. In the innermost one we were shown an 
erection made of slabs about two feet high above the 
floor, in which the attendant monk assured us the 
body of Jesus had lain. 

This sepulcher is visited yearly by thousands of 
pilgrims from all countries. It is claimed that it 
was discovered by St. Helena (mother of the empe- 
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ror Constantine), who erected a church on the spot. 
Several churches have risen in succession on this 
‘t holy site,’’ for it has been subject to many vicissi- 
tudes during the course of centuries. 

It does not occur to the thousands of pilgrims who 
visit the seventy reputed sacred localities within the 
walls of this church to doubt the validity of the claims 
made on their behalf ; and it was not until 1738 that 
Herr Korte, a German traveler, had the temerity to 
openly doubt the genuineness of the site of the Holy 
Sepulcher. Since then the opinion of the learned has 
been divided, for this traditional site does not meet 
the requirements of Scripture. 

We are told in the Gospels that the place of cruci- 
fixion was ‘‘nigh to the city’’ (John 19: 20), and 
that Jesus suffered ‘‘ without the gate’’ (Heb. 13: 
12). Also it is inferred that it was near a high road 
(Mark 15: 21-29), for the ‘‘ passers by’’ railed on 
him. 

Now it has been proved that the traditional Holy 
Sepulcher was within the city wall of Christ's time, 
and other requirements are wanting to give it author- 
ity; while, on the other hand, there is a spot two 
hundred yards north of the Damascus gate wlach to- 
day still bears the name of ‘‘ The Skull,’’ and which 
answers to the details of locality and name which the 
Gospels enumerate regarding it. 

For hundreds of years it has been used as a Mos- 
lem cemetery. It is a bare knoll about forty feet 
above the level of the country about it, and contains 
on the side facing the Damascus road three cavities, 
the two upper ones pretty much on a level, and a 
lower and larger one known as Jeremiah’s Grotto. 

Dr. Selah Merrill says of this hill : ‘‘ Gordon was 


struck with its skull shape, which indeed is evident 


on the Ordnance Survey Map of Jerusalem.’’ Any 
one with the faculty of seeing odd faces and forms in 
gnarled trunks and picturesque rocks does not find 
difficulty in finding a good cranium outline in the top 
of the hill, nor in discovering eye-sockets and mouth 
in the caves of the face. The hill may owe its name 
to its strange configuration as much as to its being a 
place of execution ; and it seems to thoughtful ob- 
servers as if this hill were a more likely place for the 
sepulcher of our Lord than the artificial one now 
shown. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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and a Star 





By Charles Frederic Goss 


XX. PARSON HOLLISTER’S HAND-PICKED FRUIT 


OM NORTHRUP 'S destiny hung trembling in the 

balance as he faced the Rev. Mr. Hollister in 

the city park. If at such moments there were a 

Hollister for every Northrup there would be a new star 
in the Saviour s crown, 

When the flood-gates of the young fellow’s heart 
were opened his whole soul rushed out. He told the 
entire story of his struggles, his failures, his doubts 
and his fears, his temptations and his falls, to a sym- 
pathetic listener and devoted friend. 

The two men talked until midnight, and when they 
rose to go Northrup stood up erect and firm. His eye 
was bright and clear, his heart was light and free. 

‘* Then you have really and finally given your heart 
to God ?"’ said the minister. 

**I have,’’ he replied. ‘‘I am conscious that it is 
so, and that it will be my salvation. But I don’t want 
you to forget that what I needed, and what ninety-nine 
out of a hundred young fellows like me need, is some 
one who is older and wiser than we to whom we can 
open our hearts, and from whom we can get what you 
have given me, intelligent sympathy and sound ad- 
vice. 

‘* That's hand-picked fruit,’’ Hollister said, in his 
excitement and joy. 

It was this experience that led him to form what 
he called a ‘‘ praying band’’ among the young men 
of the Sunday-school and church. He selected a 
dozen or more of those whom he could ‘* tie to,"’ and, 
after laboring a long time, persuaded them to give 
him two nights of each week for his experiment. 

‘*We've got to make the young fellows realize 
that we really love them,’’ he said. ‘‘ They feel 
lonely. It seems to them as if no man cared for 
their souls. We will try and catch them at some 
favorable moment, and talk straight to their con- 
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sciences. We'll say to them, ‘Fellows, we talk and 
joke and work and play together, and all the time 
we're dealing with what is superficial. In our hearts 
we know that only one thing counts, and that is 
whether or not our souls are given to God. We've 
come to you to deal with the fundamental things of 
life, to go down into its great deeps.' We'll not 
mince matters with them. We'll go straight to the 
mark, and make them realize that character is the 
great essential of manhood, and that ‘salvation is the 
supreme essential for character.’’ 

It seemed a daring and impossible undertaking to 
these young fellows, who were shy about entering 
the privacy of each other's souls. 

But Hollister was persistent. He stuck to them 
until he gained their consent and their co-operation, 
and with trembling hearts they started out one winter 
night to meet adventures that are still traditions in 
Chickoryville. 

In a little cabin in one of the poorest quarters of 
the community lived a young carpenter, whose life had 
been shadowed by the care of an inebriate mother. 
With a devotion that no sorrow could weaken and no 
disgrace diminish, he had stood by her through every 
vicissitude of life, and yet the sense of ignominy had 
been so great that he had ostracized himself from all 
companionship, and lived a brooding, lonely life. At 
the door of his home, darkened so seldom by the en- 
trance of a guest, the minister and two of his com- 
panions knocked one winter night. 

The mother had retired. The young man was sit- 
ting alone before the kitchen fire listening to the wind’s 
wailing and to the voices of the spectral figures of 
skepticism, loneliness, melancholy, brooding, and 
despair. 

He opened the door and admitted his unexpected, 
and, evidently, unwelcome guests, for he stood dog- 
gedly before them, as if wishing them to state their 
errand and be gone. It was an embarrassing moment 
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even for the minister, who had made up his mind to 
let nothing daunt him. 

‘* We’ ve just come in to tell you, Mr. Holliday,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that we don’t see so much of you as we 
would like to, and that we're your friends, and wish 
you well.’’ 

‘*Is that all ?’’ the recluse inquired cynically. 

‘‘That's all, but it's a good deal. We all need 
friends. You shut yourself uptoomuch. You ought 
to know how much other people care for you,—how 
much they respect you. It wasn’t just an easy thing 
for us to come up here, but we made up our minds 
that it wouldn’t be honorable in us to have these feel- 
ings and not reveal them to you.’’ 

The stern lines in the young man’s face relaxed. 
He made a great effort to hold himself aloof, and to 
be hard and unyielding, but there was such a sincer- 
ity and kindness in every one of these words that, in 
spite of himself, his eyes filled with tears, 

‘We know what your life is, and what your strug- 
gles are, Holliday,’’ Mr. Hollister continued, ‘‘and 
we thought that perhaps sometimes you might get to 
feeling that God was unjust, and that he didn't de- 
serve your love. It's hard to feel that. It embitters 
one. Wedon't pretend to be able to show you just 
how God is good to you ; but we believe he is—to you 
and to us, and to all mankind. We know by our 
own experience that to know him, and to love him, 
as the Saviour taught men to do, is the greatest com- 
fort of the soul. Perhaps you are embarrassed at 
having us here. Maybe you don’t want to talk, but, 
if you don’t mind, we'd like to havea word of prayer 
before we go. Perhaps God will speak to you while 
we speak to him. Bronson, you pray, and then 
Jenkins."’ 

As he ceased speaking he knelt down, and his two 
companions followed his example, while Holliday 
stood rigid and immovable. 

He was still standing when they rose. He did not 
even bid them good-by, but they noticed that his face 
was working with emotion. 

‘‘He’ll never forget that,’’ Bronson said solemnly, 
after they had left the yard. 

‘*You may be sure he won't,’’ replied Jenkins. 

‘*No,’’ said Hollister, ‘‘he won't. He can't. 
There’s something about kindness that men can't en- 
tirely resist. Nobody could make me believe that 
such feelings as we had in our hearts could fail to 
soften and subdue those he had in his. I'll just 
tell you what I believe. I believe that of all the tools 
on God's work-bench, he uses kindness a thousand 
times to any others once. There's always a cutting 
edge on it.’’ 

From Holliday’s home they proceeded to Billie 
Barker’ s,—a roystering, rollicking, reckless teamster, 
whom everybody liked, but whom no influence had 
succeeded in guiding to a sober view and conduct of 
life. 

‘He's doing the chores in the barn,’’ his wife 
said, peering out into the blustering night through a 
narrow opening of the door, and out to the barn 
they went. Through cracks and knot-holes the light 
of the teamster’s lantern faintly streamed. They 
could hear him grinding the feed in a hand-mill 
That noise stopped, and he slapped the horses on 
their heavy thighs as he entered their stalls, crying 
in his boisterous, breezy voice, ‘‘Step over there, 
Bill !’’ Stand back, Bunko! Break away there, 
Moon-eye, you old fool! What are you doing,— 
trying to step on my feet? I'll smash every bone in 


your body! Back up a little, Buster! That's agood 
fellow !"’ 
They stopped a moment to listen. There was 


something normal and wholesome about his voice and 
these sounds of the stable. They had the true ring 
of nature in them. 

Then they tried the door, found it barred, and 
knocked. 

**Hello! What do you want? 
come in ?’’ cried the rich bass voice. 

‘« The door is hooked,’’ the minister replied. 

A pair of heavy boots pounded across the floor, a 
hand slid the bar, the door flew open. 

‘«Gee whittaker !’" the teamster cried in amaze- 
ment, as he discovered who it was, and backed away 
to admit them. 

‘« Reckon you're a little surprised to see us,’’ Mr. 
Hollister said ; ‘* but the truth of the matter is, you're 
working so hard all day we thought we'd have to 
catch you at night. We just wanted to tell you that 
you needn't think, just because we never talked to 
you about your soul, that we didn’t care anything 
about it.”’ 

His abrupt but kindly speech evidently non- 
plused the listener. He held the lantern up to see 
( Continued on page 168) 
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Mark 7 : 24-37. 


APRIL 3. JESUS VISITS TYRE AND SIDON 


(Read the chapter.) Memory verses: 27-29. 


Golden Text : Without faith it is impossible to please him.—Heb. 11 : 6.* 








COMMON VERSION 


24 4 And from thence he arose, and went 
into the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and en- 
tered into a house, and would have no man 
know if: but he could not be hid. 

25 For a certain woman, whose young 
daughter had an unclean spirit, heard of him, 
and came and fell at his feet : 

26 The woman was a Greek, a Syropheni- 
cian by nation; and she besought him that he 
would cast forth the devil out of her daughter. 

27 But Jesus said unto her, Let the children 
first be filled : for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread, and to cast 7¢ unto the dogs. 

28 And she answered and said unto him, 
Yes, Lord: yet the dogs under the table eat 
of the children’s crumbs. 

29 And he said unto her, For this saying go 
thy way ; the devil is gone out of thy daughter. 

And when she was come to her house, 
she found the devil gone out, and her daugh- 
ter laid upon the bed. 

31 § And again, departing from the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon, he came unto the sea of 


The optional Easter lesson is given on page 165 


AMERICAN REVISION 


24 And from thence he arose, and went 
away into the borders of Tyre ' and Sidon. 
And he entered into a house, and would have 
no man know it; and he could not be hid. 
25 But straightway a woman, whose little 
daughter had an unclean spirit, having heard 
of him, came and fell down at his feet. 26 
Now the woman was a ? Greek, a Syropheeni- 
cian by race. And she besought him that he 
would cast forth the demon out of her daugh- 
ter. 27 And he said unto her, Let the chil- 
dren first be filled: for it is not meet to take 
the children's * bread and cast it to the dogs. 
28 But she answered and saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord ; even the dogs under the table eat of 
the children’s crumbs. 29 And he said unto 
her, For this saying go thy way; the demon 
is gone out of thy daughter. And she went 
away unto her house, and found the child laid 
upon the bed, and the demon gone out. 

31 And again he went out from the borders 


COMMON VERSION 


32 And they bring unto him one that was 
deaf, and had an impediment in his speech ; 
and they beseech him to put his hand upon 
him. 

33 And he took him aside from the multi- 
tude, and put his fingers into his ears, and he 
spit, and touched his tongue ; 

34 And looking up to heaven, he sighed, 
and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, Be 
opened. 

35 And straightway his ears were opened, 
and the string of his tongue was loosed, and 
he spake plain. 

36 And he charged them that they should 
tell no man: but the more he charged them, so 
much the more a great deal they published #¢ ; 

37 And were beyond measure astonished, 
saying, He hath done all things well : he mak- 
eth both the deaf to hear, and the dumb to 
speak. 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Without faith 


1 Some ancient authorities omit and Sidon. 
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Decapolis. 32 And they bring unto him one 
that was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
speech ; and they beseech him to lay his hand 
upon him. 33 And he took him aside from 
the multitude privately, and put his fingers 
into his ears, and he spat, and touched his 
tongue ; 34 and looking up to heaven, he 
sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that 
is, Be opened. 35 And his ears were opened, 
and the bond of his tongue was loosed, and 
he spake plain. 36 And he charged them that 
they should tell no man: but the more he 
charged them, so much the more a great deal 
they published it. 37 And they were beyond 
measure astonished, saying, He hath done all 
things well ; he maketh even the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak. 


it is impossible to be wellfleasing unto him. 
2 Or, Gentile * Or, loaf 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
On both the regular Lesson and the Easter Lesson 





Whether or not you teach the optional Easter Les- 
son (see page 165), be sure to teach the regular les- 
9 on this week. You can easily teach both, by 
following the suggestions given in this article. 


F YOU and your class were taking a trip up on the 
northern coast of Syria, and you should see a 
native spending his money freely, you might 

overhear some one say ss: ‘** Are the Arabs 
too abundantly supplied with milk now, that they 
pour it out unto dogs ?” 

Proverbs live a long time, and two thousand years 
ago a sentence which may have been an old proverb 
even then was spoken by Jesus as he answered a 
woman of that same Tyre and Sidon region. She 
asked him to do for her what she understood he had 
already done for many others. Listen to kis answer: 
‘ It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs.” 

After getting as far as this with your class, ask them 
how Jesus had gone to that region, far from where we 
left him after the feeding of the five thousand. For 
one thing, he tried to escape notice, but he could not 
entirely. Why? Many a boy needs the thought, 
just here, of Dr. Goss’s opening paragraph. Use 
this opportunity to have a brief geography lesson. 
If you can take into class a map of the world, show 
first how you and your class would go from your 
home to re. just as the present delegates to the 
Sunday-school Convention in Jerusalem have gone, 
—from New York across the Atlantic, through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, east through the Mediterranean, 
and finally, after visiting Greece and Turkey, past 
the island of Cyprus to Beyroot, below which, on the 
coast of Syria, are Sidon and Tyre. 

To understand at a glance any el journeys, geta 
little map which folds up and s ips into your Bible or 

your pocket, known as Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s 
lourasyings (20 cents). In four simple outline maps 
the different journeys of Christ's entire life are shown. 
You can readily sketch your own map in the class, 
after a few minutes’ study of this chart. Show how 
Jesus went from Capernaum in a northwest direction 
to Tyre, thence * to Sidon, then in a circular sweep 
southeast by Mt. Hermon, down and back to the east 
shore of the sea of Galilee, and finally across the sea 
again to the west shore. You will find Dr. Forbush’s 
article this week full of suggestion in getting into the 
‘* atmosphere” of this journey and making it vivid to 
your class. 

It was while Jesus was on this journey that he met 
the woman who begged forhelp. Dr. Forbush’s sug- 
gestion, again, that you assign to different pupils the 
story and words from the standpoints of the woman, 
the disciples, and Jesus, is worth trying. Stop with 
Jesus’ answer, in verse 27, and let the question be 
discussed,—why did Jesus give such an answer? 
Get the reasons clearly in your own mind by read- 
ing Dr. Dunning's article this week,—especially his 
second and third paragraphs. Mrs. Howie's second 
paragraph will give you the proverb already quoted, 
and others. 

That would have been the end of it with some of us 
who wish we had more faith and don’t use what we 


came through Sidon unto the sea 
of Galilee, through the midst of the borders of 
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have. But the Gentile woman proposed to hold on 
longer, and made an answer that showed that her 
mother love was stronger than her pride. ‘‘ Yes, 
Lord, it 7s meet to give some of the bread to the dogs; 
don’t the dogs under the table eat of the children’s 
crumbs?” See what Mrs. Howie says about the 
crumbs of Oriental bread. 

There is your lesson for to-day : using our faith 
‘** for all it is worth.” Your pupils come to Sunday- 
school, and believe in the truths of the Bible. Do 
they really wse their faith every day through the 
week? Do they use it in asking the Father for help 
in mastering a hard lesson? Do they use it in count- 
ing upon him for strength? Do they say: ‘‘I can 
not go wrong if I lean hard enough on him,” and 
then take him at his word ? 

Older people, too, very often talk about what they 
would like to do if they only had more faith. ‘Oh, 
how I wish I had your beautiful faith!” some one said 
to Dr. Trumbull, ‘‘ You've no more right to my faith 
than to my pocket-book” was the startling reply ; 
‘‘use your own faith.” This Syrophcenician woman 
was ignorant, an outsider, without claim or right to 
what she asked. She pressed hard what faith she 
had, and her prayer was answered. The answer is 
as sure to-day for those who will do as much. 


* * ~ * * 


Less than a year later the disciples of Jesus, be- 
cause they would not let their faith go as far as they 
might, ned Beir to believe a woman who came and 
told them, on the morning of the first Easter Sunday, 
that Jesus was alive, and that she had seen him. 

Mary Magdalene had gone to the tomb of Jesus, 
and had found two strangers sitting in the place 
where only the dearest friends of the dead had a right 
to be (see Mrs. Howie’s second paragraph on page 
166). Tell the story of what then occurred. Dr. 
McLaren's fourth and fifth paragraphs explain the 
reason for Jesus’ word to Mary, ‘‘ Touch me not,”— 
if that question should come up in your class. And 
Mary goes and tells the glad message to the disciples 
(Mark 16: 10, 11). 

But the disciples remembered that Jesus had been 
killed on the Friday before. They were not willing 
to remember that Teaue had told them that on the 
third day (Friday, Saturday, Sunday) after his death 
he would rise again to life (Mark 8:31). They be- 
lieved Fmd Oh, yes! They believed he was 
the Son of God. They believed he spoke truth, not 
error. But—they would not just now use the faith 
oy already had. 

When the disciples saw him later with their own 
eyes, they probably wondered why they had not been 
willing to believe his promise. They began to see 
the beauty and the joyousness of a life resurrected 
by Jesus. They began to see how little death was to 
be feared (see Dr. Banks’s second paragraph, describ- 
ing Henry Ward Beecher’s triumphant faith). And 
we realize now, as Mary and the disciples finally 
did, that Christ’s death and resurrection and ascen- 
sion have made him nearer, closer, more helpful to 
us day by day than he could be to his earthly friends 
while he was with them in the body (read Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s sixth and last paragraphs). 

You and I often wonder, afterwards, why we didn't 
use our faith a little earlier. A resurrected Christ is 
ready to help us conquer our slowness of faith. Shall 
we take him at his word ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Pronunciation: Decapolis, De-cap’o-lis; Ephphatha, Eph’pha-tha; Syrophcnician, Sy-ro-phe-ni’cian 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D 
How to Locate This Lesson 


‘Poo is the first selection from the stor 
‘‘year of conflict.” The tide of popularity in 
Galilee turned. After a discourse in Caper- 
naum, the day following the feeding of the five 
thousand and the walking on the water, most of 
Jesus’ disciples (except the Twelve) deserted him. A 
contest with the Pharisees, about eating with un- 
washed hands, led to the journey to the borders of 
Tyre and Sidon, the only one into Gentile regions. 
Places.— The journey was west of north into Phw- 
nicia, on the Mediterranean coast, Tyre and Sidon 
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being the chief cities of the respective regions, the 
former the farther north. The heathen woman 
probably met Jesus in the Tyrian region, as Mark 
7: 31 speaks of his journeying afterwards ‘‘ through 
Sidon.” The route then was a circuitous one, north, 
then east and south into Decapolis, east of the lake. 

Time.—In the late spring, or early summer, of year 
of Rome 782,—that is, A. D. 29. 

Persons. — The Syrophcenician, or Canaanitish 
(Matt. ), woman is called a Greek (v. 26), here mean- 
ing ‘‘Gentile;” her race was Phoenician, but ‘“‘Syro” 
is prefixed to distinguish her from the Phoenicians in 
Libya (Africa). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 
Verse 24.—From thence: Capernaum 


Verse 26.—She besought him: Continued to do so. 
Hence here should be inserted some details peculiar 
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to Matthew (15 : 23-25): the silence of Jesus, and the 
request of the disciples, etc. 

erse 27.—The dogs: The diminutive is used 
throughout, refering to household animals. 

Verse 32.—7o lay his hands upon him: As if this 
act was the only mode of healing. Matthew tells of 
other healings, and that the sufferers were ‘‘ cast 
down” at the feet of Jesus. 

Verse 34.—Ephphatha: The precise word used, 
here translated into Greek. The two miracles pecu- 
liar to Mark (this one and that in Mark 8 : 22-25) are 
gradual, the process being described. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


* 
To fall at His feet is to be raised to his face. 
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Yriental_Lesson-Lights 
——---:. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — —+/ 





= E AROSE, anp WENT AWAY INTO THE Bor- 
DERS OF TYRE AND Sipon.”—The repulsive 


heatneuism which prevailed in the days of 
Ezekiel and at the time of our Lord’s visit, and 
which offended and opposed Judaism, is gone forever 
from Tyre and Sidon; but its place is now occupied by 
Muhammadanism in its various forms, and if Jesus 
of Nazareth does not arise in the flesh and come to 
this needy district he sends his representatives,—the 
Presbyterians fron: America, and the Episcopalians 
from Britain, who by their industrial school in Sidon, 
school for the blind in Tyre, and other more direct 
means of grace, are helping many daughters and 
sons of many Sidonian and Tyrian mothers. I have 
been in contact with both the missionaries and the 
objects of their missions. 

‘Ir 1s Nor Meet TO TAKE THE CHILDREN’S BREAD 
AND CAST IT TO THE DoGs,’""—Two forms of a proverb 
are in use now in the region of Tyre and Sidon. 
‘*Are the Arabs too abundantly supplied with milk 
now that they pour it out unto dogs?” This 
is thrown in the teeth of any one who is supposed to 
make too free a use of his means. ‘‘ When milk (but- 
termilk) is too much increased to the Arabs, the 
throw it out to dogs.” Another proverb is ad- 
dressed to a person who received help, yet denies or 
hurts his benefactor: *‘ Raise thy dog and it will sink 
its teeth (worry) in thy side.” Many a time did the 
Pheenician dog worry the Hebrew lamb, and the 
Hebrew prophets published the fact (Joel 3: 5, 6; 
Amos1:9). In any case the remark of Dr. Goss, 
when we last studied this lesson, ‘t This was, no doubt, 
a very old proverb,” rests on some foundation. 

‘* EVEN THE DoGs UNDER THE TABLE EAT OF THE 
CHILDREN’s CruMbs,’’—Perhaps scraps or fragments 
would express the idea better than crumbs, for our 
bread in 8 ria is thin and flat, very broad and very 
often brittle, and with all our care and Oriental rev- 
erence for bread, at every meal, in breaking or tear- 
ing the bread, a quantity of small scraps fall upon 
the floor, and if there is no dog to eat them they 
must be gathered or swept up and put reverentially 
away. 

Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 


7 
There is no land where love is a foreigner. 


ad 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


ND he could not be hid (v. 24). Itis very pathetic 
to hear people moaning and complaining that 
their talents lack a suitable environment. Do 

not worry about your pedestal, but try to build your 
statue. There'll be a place made for you to stand in 
if you are worthy of being seen. All your fuming, 
fretting, and blowing your own horn, will not get you 
a hearing if you are not worth being heard. ‘‘ Mama,” 
said a little boy, ‘‘ 1 ve been trying a whole morning 
to make my kite fly, and it won’t,—and I made it out 
of fly paper, too." Some way or other, the right kind 
of kites do fly. If a fire had to scream, ‘‘See me 
burn !” before it became visible, it would be a queer 
fire. It would be a great achievement this Sunday 
to bring home to the thousands of ambitious, but dis- 
gruntled, young people who study this lesson, the 
great truth that real fire cannot be hid. Nothing is 
more deceptive than the ‘‘self-consciousness of 
genius.” eal geniuses sometimes have it, but fools 
always do. There is but one way for all of us to do. 
We must pile the hearthstone full of fuel and set fire 
to it. If there is genial heat and light, cold feet and 
hands will find their way within the charmed circle 
of its glow. 

Let the children first be filled (wv. 27). Charity 
does begin at home, though it does not end there. 
Whosoever begins with the duties that lie at the cir- 
cumference of life, instead of its center, wanders ina 
labyrinth all his days. In my first parish there was 
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a little woman whom I thought to be an angel be- 
cause she was forever nursing the sick folks in the 
village. I made up my mind that I had classified 
her wrong when learned that, in order to gain 
time to nurse the husbands and children of other 
women, she used to boil a basket of eggs (hard as 
stones), and leave them for herowntoeat. Imagine 
a man daring to confront the Judge at the last great 
day with this account of his stewardship : ‘‘I left my 
children to starve at home in order that I might goto 
Africa and tell the heathen that ‘if any provideth not 
for his own, and specially his own household, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an unbeliever.’” 
It was a blunt, and almost brusque, thing that the 
Saviour said to this woman (evidently to test her 
faith), but it was true. 

Yea, Lord; even the dogs under the table eat of 
the children’s crumds (v. 28). Literature does not 
record a more graceful and telling ‘‘ retort courteous.” 
The incident is thrilling. This desperate mother 
pleading for her child, and, with a swift divination, 
seizing upon the complement of the partial truth an- 
nounced by the divine Teacher, and the swift respon- 
sive appreciation of our Lord! Immediate duties do 
not exclude remote ones. All loaves have crumbs. 
Everybody has a little more strength and time, and 
even money, than is necessary for his immediate cir- 
cle. The candle that lights the group around the 
fireside can shine (and ought to shine) a little way 
into the outlying darkness. No truth has been more 
abused than that one that our Saviour uttered, and it 
is hard to be patient with the people who use it as 
subterfuge for hiding from their obligation to sup- 
port foreign missions. They charge us with neglect 
of home duties because we try to perform those that 
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lie abroad. We flatly refuse to be misrepresented as 
teaching the neglect of America because we teach 
the redemption of Africa. ‘‘I am trying to prove 
that a thing is a horse chestnut, and you charge me 
with trying to prove that it is a chestnut horse,” said 
Mr. Lincoln to his calumniators, 

And he took him aside from the multitude pri- 
vately (v. 33). Not all deeds of love can be per- 
formed in obscurity, but nothing excites our appre- 
ciation of the beauty of a good deed so much as to 
come upon one that has been hidden. It is like find- 
ing a violet in a fence corner. A man died in New 
Orleans a year or so ago who succeeded in conceal- 
ing from the public, during a long lifetime, bene- 
factions of a princely munificence. henever he did 
a good deed he always sent a note, or attached a card, 
on which these words were written, ‘‘In the name of 

osephine ” (a wife whom he had lost in his youth). 
he identity of this benefactor was not discovered 
until after his death. 

He sighed (v. 34). The joy of service is not with- 
out its sorrow. The brightest smiles of helpfulness 
have their shadowy sighs. Virtue goes out of people 
when they do good ; and with exhaustion comes re- 
action and sadness, Life sometimes looks dark and 
little ‘‘ worth while” to good people after great out- 
bursts of benevolence. We must not judge the value 
of life at the ebb tide. And we must not be surprised 
or disappointed at the cost—in sighs—of the expendi- 
ture of love. 
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His heart was touched with pity before His hand 
touched with power. 
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Mrs. Bryner's Easter primary hints will be found on page 167. 


The Lesson for Boys and Girls 


By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


[A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
apparatus, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may be 
obtained for two two-cent stamps from The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Topic: The King’s Exile. 
Methods: Story-Telling and Map-Making. 


Catch up the thread of narrative by means of the 
class ‘‘Life” and ‘‘Journeys.” Devise questions 
that will bring out the forces that drove Jesus into 
his exile: the fact that the Galileans were going off 
to the passover at Jerusalem; that the Pharisees 
would be playing upon their disloyalty to him, since 
his greatest miracle, in order to make it dangerous 
for him either to remain at Capernaum or to follow 
to Jerusalem; that, if the multitude rejected him, he 
must have the more quiet and leisure to train the 
Twelve, and the fact that there was probably some- 
thing helpful that he could do even when exiled. 
What did Aristides, what did Napoleon, do in exile ? 
Tell, if the class does not know. When had Jesus 
been in exile before ? 

Draw together the sketch map of the Holy Land, 
and ask, ‘‘In which direction must Jesus go?” Evi- 
dently north, or northeast. In this lesson he goes in 
both directions, and thus covers two new districts with 
his influence. Draw the boundary and color the ter- 
ritory of Pheenicia. What might the Twelve learn 
and find to talk about,—of this country ? of its history 
and character? of Tyre, Sidon, Carthage ? the Punic 
wars? the origin of the alphabet? ‘‘ Tyrian purple,” 
Baal, Jezebel, Hiram? This suggests a rapid review 
of the territory and its history, What had Ezekiel 
said in description of the glory of Tyre? (Ezek. 27. 
What prophecy had he made of her fate? (26: <4 
Has that prophecy been fulfilled ? (The Underwood 
photograph shows this in a startling manner.) In 
telling the story of the Syrophcenician woman, let 
one pupil take the story from the woman’s side, an- 
other from the disciples’, another from Jesus’, to show 
her loving persistence, the annoyance and coldness 
of the Twelve, and the wisdom and sympathy of 
Jesus (Matt. 15 : 22, 23, 25, 27). Had the Twelve ever 
seen Jesus ‘‘send”’ any one ‘‘away”? Explain that 
Jesus could never have helped the Jews again if he 
were known to have turned to the Gentiles, but that, 
while he could refuse the cry of a heathen to the 
‘*Son of David,” since she was not of David's race, 
he could not turn from a ‘‘ Lord, help me!” because 
he was her Lord, and Lord of all. How did he praise 
her? (Matt. 15 : 28.) Whom else did he once praise 
in the same terms ? (8 : 8-10.) Both were heathen. 

Trace, by colored pencil, on the =, the journey 
through Sarepta (where Elijah had helped another 
Sidonian woman,—how? 1 Kings 17 : 8-24); Sidon 
(perhaps the first time they had ever beheld the 
great sea,—with what feelings ? with what memories 
of the psalms? Psa. 107 : 23-35); the climb up the 


gorges of the Leontes and the slopes of Lebanon ; 
the descent to the southeast coast of the lake of 
Galilee. How long a tramp was this? What ele- 
ments of rest in it all? Which do you prefer,— 
mountain or sea? Which did Jesus ? 

Color the Decapolis region on the maps. Tell the 
story of the dumb man in the lesson? Why did 
Jesus use so many more methods in healing than 
among his own people? (see Mark 7 : 33; 8 : 23-25.) 
Review Jesus’ exile as giving rest to his frierds, 
help to the helpless, strength for future conflict. 
The last glimpse of Jesus: sailing bravely back again 
to battle (Matt. 15 : 39). 

Boston. 
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They who rejoice at small mercies receive the 
great ones. 
-_ 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EADING the entire chapter (Mark 7) you per- 
ceive that Jesus came into open collision with 
the leaders of his own nation, and then with- 

drew from Galilee, where they and Herod were 
against him, into the borders of a foreign country. 
Now read Matthew 15: 1-31. The lesson includes 
two miracles, both in regions occupied by Gentiles. 
Each has its own peculiar points of interest. But it 
will be best for you to concentrate the attention of 
your pupils on the first one, whick furnishes abun- 
dant material. For your purpose the second only 
gives another illustration of the truth which Matthew 
emphasizes A summary of many acts of healing 
(vs. 30, 31). he most important points are these: 
Christ’s Mission to the Gentiles. He appears to 
have entered on his ministry with the conviction 
that it was to be limited, for the time at least, to his 
own nation. He so told the Samaritan woman (John 
4: 22). When he sent the twelve disciples out to 
preach he charged them to keep away from the Gen- 
tiles and to confine their ministry to feract (Matt. ro: 
5, 6). But if, as the Jews grew hostile, his mind 
gradually changed till, rejected by them, the idea 
became dominant with him of bringing redemption 
to the whole world, he had not yet acknowledged it 
(Matt. 15: 24). Still, he had boldly met the opposi- 
tion of the leaders of the Jewish church, declaring 
that they substituted traditional views of the Scrip- 
tures for its plain meaning, and thus ‘‘ made void 
the word of God” (Matt. 15: 6). He had called them 
hypocrites and blind guides, and told them that their 
religion was only formal, and therefore not of God 
(Mark 7: 6,9). He had renounced the whole of their 
fruitless religious performances, affirming that their 
ceremonial bathing did no good, and that eating food 
forbidden by their law did no harm. Mark explains 
this in a single startling sentence. ‘‘ This he said, 
making ali meats clean” (Mark 7 : 18, 19). After 
this he went to the region of Tyre and Sidon to get 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 3 


away from the Pharisees, and found himself among 
the Gentiles. The fact that the disciples preserved 
the incidents of this lesson seems to indicate that 
they began to discover that even if the Jewish church 
should be overthrown the cause of their Master might 
prevail. Make this crisis in his ministry plain to 
your pupils. , : ' 

Christ Sought by a Gentile. Tell this story in your 
own words, and bring out its meaning by questions. 
Show that this woman was an alien, with no right in 
the Jewish kingdom which had prepared the way for 
the Gooden of heaven that Christ proclaimed; that 
her petition was ignorant, unsupported either by any 
friends of hers or by the sympathy of his disciples 
(Matt. 15: 23); that it was prompted simply by a 
rumor of him (v. 25), and wes repelled by his silence 
(Matt. 15: 23), and then by his calling her a dog. 

But she was in great need, which the heart of any 
mother can understand (Matt. 15 : 22). She had 

reat humility (Mark 7: 25), and keen common sense. 
She accepted the title he applied to her, but she 
claimed to be a dog ‘‘under the table,”’ not a wild, 
homeless dog for whom no one cared. ‘' Yes, Lord,” 
she said, ‘‘the children’s food should not be thrown 
to the dogs, but give me the crumbs that belong to 
your dog.” ; 

Her words touched the heart of Jesus and kindled 
his love for the alien stranger. well on the scene 
till it becomes vivid in your thoughts. His reply is 
the spontaneous utterance of a noble nature moved 
by human, as well as divine, sympathy: ‘‘I yield to 
that; you shall have your wish” (v. 29). The Gen- 
tile conquered the hesitation of the Son of man by a 
wisdom in strange contrast to the blind and stupid 
pride of the Jews, a wisdom at the heart of which 
was a simple faith. Jesus’ attitude toward the Gen- 
tiles he afterward described in Luke 13 28-30. 
When he left those regions he went into another 
Gentile country, and there healed a deaf and dumb 
man (vs. 31-36), and wrought many other miracles 
(Matt. 15 : 29-31). He no longer limited his mission 
to the Jews. 

Christ’s Salvation for All] Mankind. Here we are 
drawn close to ae. This ignorant heathen came 
to meet him only because of what she had heard of 
him. She worshiped him because her faith inter- 
preted his character. She was ready to accept his 
estimate of her because she trusted him, and her 
faith sharpened her wits to press her suit to success. 

In this story is the revelation of Godtous. We 
approach him as our Father. His love feels our 
need. When Jesus began to offer salvation to the 
Gentiles he separated it from all the ceremonies and 
traditions of the Jewish church, made it depend 
wholly on faith in himself, and accepted that faith 
when it rested on very imperfect knowledge. Who- 
ever appropriates Christ as his Saviour, with full 
confidence in his truthfulness, power, wisdom, and 
love, is sure of salvation. 


Boston. ° 
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All God's methods are miracles to us. 
taped 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Northern Circuit 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 15 : 21 to 16: 12; 
Mark 7 : 24 to 8 : 26). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 


After the events arising out of the feeding of the 
five thousand, Jesus entered upon a fresh phase of 
his ministry. He exchanged a life which, though 
active, kept its center at Capernaum, and covered a 
limited territory, for one made up mainly of wander- 
ing. He desired to get away largely in order that he 
and his disciples might be by themselves. Leaving 
Capernaum, he turned northwesterly into non-Jewish 
territory, partly, no doubt, to be in safety, but in 
part also in order that the little band might be wholly 
undisturbed. 

Mark's description of this period of travel is brief 
but telling. He says enough to show that it was ex- 
tensive, and its purpose well defined. 

The party went to Tyre, where, despite their de- 
sire to avoid attention, a woman, who had heard of 
the Israelitish prophet’s power over disease, sought 
Jesus out. He was not a ready to begin a broader 
campaign, one which should include the Gentiles, 
and he did not wish to create a furore. Partly as ex- 
pressing his thought, partly as a test of her earnest- 
ness, he replied in parable fashion. Her quick wit 
and earnest humility won the coveted blessing. She 
had the true religious feeling to which Jesus never 


: failed to respond. 


Passing on northwards it is quite likely that the 
party crossed the Lebanon range by one of the roads, 
visited Damascus, and then swung round to the lake 
through the Greek region of Decapolis. This was 
pagan territory. Here again, while he yielded to the 
request that he heal the deaf and dumb man, he did 
it as privately as possible. 

After the feeding of the four thousand, Mark and 
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Matthew add two characteristic anecdotes. Jesus 
clasbed once more with the Pharisees. They de- 
manded a sign. It was the temptation of the pinna- 
cle. But Jesus felt that they had had signs enough. 
Warning his disciples against their obstinacy he was 
given another proof of the difficulty of developing 
them into likemindedness with himself. The disci- 
ples were as great a problem as the rulers. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a leaflet 
naming useful books bearing on these Gospel studies, and containing 
also practical gone on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. 
While only the Bible and The Sunday School Times are necessary to 
follow these Senior Bible Class outlines, the advantage of a judicious 
reading in a few carefully selected books bearing on the passages 
under study can hardly be overestimated. The leaflet will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp by the Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Bruce, ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament” (390-396), 
and ‘‘ With Open Face,” chapter 7(a much fuller 
discussion), is full of helpful details. For the 
geographical data see G. A. Smith's ‘‘ Historical Geo- 
graphy,” chapter 28, on the Decapolis. Gilbert, ‘* Stu- 
dent’s Life” (178-185), and Rhees, ‘‘ Life of Jesus” 
(§§ 152, 153), are all that one can desire. Farrar and 
Geikie are very full and good with reference to this 
journey. 


III, QuEsTIONs FoR STtuDY AND DIscussION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class.] 

1. The First Withdrawal. (1.) What was the 
motive or motives for this journey? (2.) How long 
was the journey, and through what places ? 

2. Po acragy in Tyre. (3.) How was frame justified in 
pleading as he did to the Syrophcenician woman? 
(4.) Why was her answer irrefutable ? 

3. In Decapolis. (5.) Why, was this region virtu- 
ally pagan territory? (6.) Why should Jesus con- 
tinue so careful to remain as unobserved as possible ? 

4. The Feeding of the Four Thousand. (7.) How 
did this miracle differ from the former one? 

5. The Sign. (8.) Wiry did the Pharisees seek for 
asign? What did they mean? (9.) What was the 
‘*sign of Jonah”? (Matt. 16: 4.) 

6. The Leaven of the Pharisees. 
the leaven of the 
gerous? 


(10.) What was 
harisees, and what made it dan- 
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IV. Some Leapinc TuHovcuts, 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 

The persistent prayer of bitter need never failed of 
a response from Jesus. 

The things he could not abide were hypocrisy and 
selfishness. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 

% 
It ts often harder to accept our blessings than to 


ask for them. 
oe 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "') 


‘* What a friend we have in Jesus.’" Psalm 4 : 1-8, 


** Lord, I believe ; thy power I own."’ (4:1-6. 6:1-6.) 

** My faith looks up to thee."’ Psalm 13 : 1-6. 

‘Thine arm, O Lord, in days of (14 :1-6. 19: 1-5.) 
old."’ Psalm 31 : 1-9. 

** Oh, where is he that trod the sea ?"’ (42: 1-9. 64: 1-8.) 


** The Saviour is my all in all."’ Psalm 4o : 1-6, 
‘The Great Physician now is here."’ (54: 1-5. 86: 1-5.) 
“Child of God, be not discour- Psalm 146 : 1-9. 

aged."’ £ (217 : 1-7. 316: 1-7.) 


The height of His divinity is seen in the breadth 
of his humanity. 
as 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


Monday.—Mark 7 : 24-37. . 
Tuesday.— Matt. 15 : 21-31. 
Wednesday.—Luke 7 : 1-10. ‘ 
Thursday.— Matt. 9: 27-31... . 
Friday.—Psalm 86. . . $ 

Saturday.—Luke 18 : 9-1 
Sunday.—Isa.35.... 


. Jesus visits Tyre and Sidon 

‘ ve Great faith 

eee . Faith rewarded 

. . According to faith 

é . Earnest prayer 

a . Humble prayer 

‘ . . The day of salvation 
% 


The trial of our purposes is the opposite of the 
denial of our prayers. 








OPTIONAL EASTER LESSON FOR APRIL 3 
John 20: 11-18. Memory verses: 15, 16. 
Golden Text: Then were the disciples glad, when they saw the Lord.—John 20 : 20. * 





COMMON VERSION 


11 4 But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping : and 
as she wept, she stooped down, and Jooked into the sepulchre, 

12 And seeth two angels in white sitting, the one at the head, 
and the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 

13 And they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She 
saith unto them, Because they have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid him. 

14 And when she had thus said, she turned herself back, and 
saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. 

15 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? whom 
seekest thou? She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith 
unto him, Sir, if thou have borne him hence, te!l me where 
thou hast laid him, and I will take him away. 

16 Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and 
saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, Master. 

17 Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet 
ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, and say unto 
them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father; and fo my 
God, and your God. 

18 Mary Magdalene came and told the disciples that she had 
seen the Lord, and that he had spoken these things unto her. 
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The Lesson Pilot for both the Easter and the regular 
lesson will be found this week on page 163. 











Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 





HE events in the early morning of the resurrec- 
tion day are variously arranged by harmonists. 

The view here taken is as follows: At the close 

of the sabbath after the crucifixion the women brought 
spices, and early on Sunday morning went to the 
tomb in two parties. Mary Magdalene, Mary the 
mother of James, and Salome, reached the tomb first, 
and found the stone rolled away. ee Magdalene 
goes back, and meets the male disciples (John 20: 
2); the two other women approach the tomb, and see 
an angel sitting on the stone (Matt. 28 : 2-7), and 
then go back to meet the larger party of women. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


11 But Mary was standing without at the tomb weeping: 
so, as she wept, she stooped and looked into the tomb ; 12 and 
she beholdeth two angels in white sitting, one at the head, and 
one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 13 And 
they say unto her, Woman, why weepest thou? She saith 
unto them, Because they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him. 14 When she had thus 
said, she turned herself back, and beholdeth Jesus standing, 
and knew not that it was Jesus, 15 Jesus saith unto her, 
Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, sup- 
poten him to be the gardener, saith unto him, Sir, if thou 

ast borne him hence. tell me where thou hast laid him, and 
I will take him away. 16 Jesus saith unto her, Mary, She 
turneth herself, and saith unto him in Hebrew, Rabboni ; 
which is to say, Teacher. 17 Jesus saith to her, ! Touch me 
not ; for I am not yet ascended unto the Father: but go unto 
my brethren, and say to them, I ascend unto my Father and 

our Father, and my God and your God. 18 Mary Magda- 
ene cometh and telleth the disciples, I have seen the Lord ; 
and /hat he had said these things unto her. 

* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—The aisciples therefore were glad, 
when they saw the Lord. 

1 Or, Take not hold on me 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
~ % 


While all are absent, Peter and John come, and find 
the tomb empty (John 20: 3-10). Mary Magdalene 
returns, and the events recorded in the lesson then 
occur. 

Place.—In a garden belonging to Joseph of Arima- 
thea, a member of the sanhedrin (Matt. 27 : 60 ; John 
Ig : 41), near to Golgotha. The site has been in dis- 
pute for ages. The evidence is strongly against the 
traditional site, now marked by the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. A more probable locality is a knoll, 
near the so-called grotto of Jeremiah, northeast of 
the Damascus Gate. 

Time.—Early in the morning of the 17th of Nisan, 
in the year of Rome 783,—answering to April 9, A. D. 
30. hat it was on Sunday morning is beyond 
reasonable doubt ; the day of the month and the year 
are still discussed. 

Persons.—The risen Jesus ; Mary Magdalene, out 
of whom Jesus had cast seven demons (Luke 8 : 2). 
She is not identical with Mary the sister of Lazarus, 
and should not be regarded as the woman who was 
**a sinner” (Luke 7 : 37-50), an utterly baseless libel, 
perpetuated in various ways, but due to the unhis- 
torical conjectures of early Fathers. 
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Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 11.—Stooped and looked into the tomb: The 
tomb was hewn out of the rock, probably horizon- 
tally, but it would be necessary to stoop in order to 
look in or enter. 

Verse 12.—Reholdeth two angels: The apparent 
discrepancy about the angels in the four narratives 
is best explained on the theory that each evangelist 
refers to a different point in the story. 

Verse 14.—She turned herself back: Away from 
the entrance to the tomb. 

Verse 15.—Supposing him to be the gardener: 
That is, the keeper of the garden, which was not a 
‘‘garden” in the modern sense, It was natural to 
suppose that only the gardener would be there so 
early. 

Veree 16.—She turneth herself: implying that she 
had been again looking toward the tomb.—Raddoni : 
So also in Mark 10 : 51.—Z7zacher: But the Hebrew 
word is the strongest term for ‘‘ teacher,”’ stronger 
than ‘‘ rabbi.” 

Verse 17.—7ouch me not: Or, ‘‘ take not hold on 
me.” The former sense suggests that she should 
not stop to test the reality of his bodily presence, but 
go at once unto his brethren. The latter implies an 
impulsive desire on the part of Mary to lay hold of 
him, which is forbidden, because of the new condi- 
tions after the resurrection and before the ascension. 
—My brethren; The first application of this phrase 
to the disciples.—My Father and your Father, and 
my God and vour God: This description clearly im- 
plies that though ‘‘ brethren,” the relation to God 
was not entirely identical. 

Verse 18.—Cometh and telleth;: The particularity 
of the narrative indicates that the evangelist derived 
his knowledge of the facts from Mary Magdalene 
herself, 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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riental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — —4/ 


yy UT Mary was STANDING WITHOUT AT THE 
B Toms Weerinc.” — Mary of Bethany was 
supposed to follow the ancient and universal 
Oriental custom of going to the tomb to weep (John 
II: 31),, but Mary Magdalene actually stood near 
the sepulcher, and wept; and to-day the third, ninth, 
and fortieth days after burial are occasions for the 
friends of the deceased to visit and weep at their 
graves. Large trays of boiled wheat mixed with 
spices, lumps of sugar or sugar-plums, raisins, and 
nuts, are placed before the altar on these days, and 
prayers are said over this offered wheat, then the 
whole is distributed among the people in small hand- 
fuls, and each eats of it, saying, ‘‘May God have 
mercy upon them in whose behalf this offering is 
made!’ I have often met groups of both sexes going 
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‘‘Touch 


By Alexander 


ARY had been to the grave once already, found 
M it empty, and hurried to Peter and John with 
the lament: ‘‘They have taken away the 
Lord.” The two apostles ran to the tomb, and she 
seems to have followed, not accompanied them. 
Man-like, they satisfied themselves of the fact, and 
went away ; woman-like, she hung about the place, 
absorbed in her grief. She sees the two angels. 
Their question was a veiled offer of help, but she did 
not catch its true meaning, and wearily gave her old 
answer, with the difference that she now says, ‘‘ my 
Lord,” instead of ‘‘the Lord.” Then, wearily im- 
patient of vain talk, she mechanically turns and 
sees ‘‘ Jesus standing,”— not coming. 

There he was. How he had come 
knows? She looks at him with the same listless 
glance that she had given the angels. It was ‘‘the 
gardener,” of course, as the person most likely to be 
there at that early hour. The one thought rises 
again: ‘‘If thou hast borne him hence, tell me where 
thou hast laid him."’ She forgets the weakness of 
a woman's arms in the strength of a woman's love, 
and says: ‘‘I will take him away.” So she turns 
from him, swallowed up by grief, hopeless. 

Then came the one word of revelation,—‘t Mary,” 
and the one word of recognition into which her whole 
soul flings itself in a swift rapture, ‘‘ Rabboni,” 
‘*Master.”” Her exclamation shows the inadequacy, 
as well as the warmth, of herconception of Jesus. She 
calls him by the old name, which was never used 
after the resurrection except this once. She would 
have fain continued the old relations, and in that 
passionate cry there speaks her recognition only of 
the Christ who had been, not of the Christ who is to 


there who 
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to the tombs to weep. I never doubted the sincerity 
of their feelings, but noticed that they had command 
over their flow of tears, and did not make any at- 
tempt to hide or suppress their feeling. 

** SHE TURNED HERSELF Back.”—To sit at the head 
and feet of the dead és the privilege of the nearest 
and dearest of relatives and friends. They sit in 
black and in tears. Mary’s broken heart therefore 
was broken more when she saw strangers, possibly 
enemies, occupying the positions which belonged to 
her, to the mother, John, and other dear ones; and, 
worse still, they were arrayed ‘‘in white;” and, stil: 
worse, they not only showed no signs of grief, but 
signs of joy. Little wonder, then, that she wheeled 
herself round, or ‘‘turned herself back,” from the 
enemy that triumphed over her; but, thanks be to 
ag he appeared that very moment, and corrected 

er mistake, and comforted her heart. 

‘*Raszons.”—The Arabic equivalent is ‘‘ rabbi,” 
or ‘‘ muallimi,” and includes the idea of ‘‘ master,” 
as in the Authorized Version, and ‘‘teacher” as in 
the American Revision. It has relation to the affec- 
tions as well as to the will andintellect. I am sorry to 
read ‘‘ Teacher” in John 11: 28inthe American Revi- 
sion, because it does not convey to the English 
reader what Martha or any of her race to-day feels at 
the use of the word ‘‘muallim,” ‘‘ rab,” or ‘‘ rab- 
boni.” Oriental Christians use the word ‘‘ muallim” 
for the priest who hears their confession ; and the word 
has the meaning ‘‘ controller of my conscience,” which 
includes, but far exceeds, what is meant by the word 
‘** teacher.” 

For topographical and archeological light on this 
lesson see the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
=xploration Fund”’ for July and October, r1go1. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, Syria. 
% 
By Dr. Ghosn-el-Howie 


On a hill thirty-five hundred feet east of the coast 
of Tyre and Sidon stands a Maronite shrine, and 
hard by it are three modern vaults, constructed of 
masonry; for burial of the dead. Each of the vaults 
has a small door, by which it is entered. There are 
no shelves or /ocu/z. The corpse is left on the floor, 
and a great stone is rolled to, and left against, the 
door. In some cases they have iron doors, with locks 
and keys. 

This place of burial has stood there for hundreds 
of years, but it is modern compared with the ancient 
Pheenician sepulchers which lay buried here, un- 
suspected, perhaps for millenniums, until two of them 
were recently accidentally unearthed. No inscrip- 
tions have as yet been found. The sepulchers are 
hewn in the living rock, and surrounded by vine- 
yards and mulberry-tree gardens, and pine-trees 
near by. 

It would seem, then, that the practice of hewing 
tombs in rock was known hundreds of miles north of 

erusalem, and Joseph of Arimathea was not peculiar 
in making his sepulcher in a garden, 


SuweEir, Mt, LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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Me Not’’ 


McLaren, D.D. 


be. Apparently she accompauied it with some eager 
movement to clasp him. 

Then began an educational process, in the first 
words of the risen Christ. They strike one as being 
singularly cold and repellent at such atime. It is 
not like him to repress tokens of love. He had let 
a much worse woman than Mary wash his feet with 
tears, and wipe them with the hairs of herhead. On 
that very morning other women were allowed toclasp 
his feet. On that very evening he said : ‘‘ Handle 
me and see.” A week after, he bade the doubter 
thrust his hand into his side. Why was Mary for- 
bidden to touch ? 

For the simple reason that her attempt to clasp 
him spoke of a love and faith which clung unduly to 
the external form, and which desired to perpetuate 
the vanished relationship. So our Lord then and 
there began to teach her what he is now teaching us, 
—that ‘it is the spirit that giveth life; the flesh 
profiteth nothing,’ and that the ascended Christ is 
to be grasped in another and better fashion than with 
the clutch of clinging hands around his sacred feet. 
Both the prohibition and the reason for it were meant 
to lead her to recognize that a new relation had be- 
gun. That forbidden touch was the proclamation 
that old things had passed away, and that hence- 
forth she was not to know Christ any more ‘‘ after the 
flesh.”’ 

The reason for the chilling prohibition suggests 
that there is a better touching made possible by the 
ascension. It plainly implies, ‘‘If I had ascended, 
you might touch.” And it points us onwards and in- 
wards to the true meaning of Christ's ascension, to 
the true meaning of presence and absence in relation 
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o him, and to the true mode of clasping him, by the 
communion with him that is brought about through 
faith and ove, aspiration and obedience. Just as 
death makes dear ones departed seem dearer, and 
great ones greater, so, as a matter of fact, it was the 
ascension that elevated the disciples’ thoughts of 
Jesus, whose fleshly presence had veiled as well as 
revealed him. 

But not only did the resurrection and ascension 
reveal the heavenly that had coruscated through the 
earthly, but we have to regard both as bringing 
about, not Christ's withdrawal but his more perfect 
presence. If we would rightly understand the as- 
cension, we must look at it in the light of the words 
to Mary, and learn that it is a step in advance 
towards—no* his absence from, but his continual 
presence with—his people. If that is the real effect 
of Christ’s ascending up on high, then the forbidden 
touch, blessed as it would have been, is less real and 
less blessed than the clasp with which faith and love 
hold on to him, and make him their very own. There 
is nothing to envy in the experience of those who 
companied with him on earth. They had less than 
we may have. 

One way of clasping and holding him was pointed 
out to Mary by the command, ‘* Touch me not;... 
but go and tell my brethren.” To do his errands 
and tell of his risen glory is one of the best ways for 
keeping in continual touch with him. Leave out the 
two ‘‘nots” in the prohibition, and you have the 

rivilege and duty of all Christians: ‘‘ Touch me, 

or I have ascended.* 

So, then, here is a lesson for love that clings to 
earth. We gravitate downwards, and need to be 
helped to rise. Touching the risen Jesus, we are 
lifted with him to the right hand of God, as a set of 
heavy packages would be raised if lashed to a great 
silken globe filled with light gas. 

Here is a lesson for sorrowing hearts. Maryclung, 
as we all do in our weakness, to the bodily form and 
the dear old days. She was taught that, though 
these were gone, better days were coming, and that, 
though the old form of intimacy was withdrawn, a 
more blessed type of union was possible. To her, as 
to all empty hearts, the consolation was, as it were, 
whispered : ‘‘ Perhaps he therefore departed from 
thee for a season that thou mightest receive him for- 
ever. 

Here is a lesson for the weak faith that makes too 
much of externals. There is a kind of Christian feel- 
ing very genuine, but too sentimental and sensuous, 
which needs to be reminded that the noblest, warm- 
est love to Jesus should have the consciousness of 
separation as well as of union, and should not be so 
much seeking to clasp the feet as to receive the 
spirit of Jesus. To have Christ in our hearts is to 
have a more ‘‘real” and more blessed ‘‘ presence ” 
than to see him on the altar, or to place him within 
the lips. He has not left the world, though he has 
ascended to the Father, any more than he left the 
Father when he came intothe world. The ascended 
Christ is the present Christ, whom we can clasp in 
the only true clasp, that which knits spirit to spirit by 
the hands of faith and love. He has ascended, 
therefore we can touch him, as they could not who 
companied with him while he was here among men. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
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The perfume of a beneficent life proclaims its 
presence. ° 
<2 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Persevering Fidelity Rewarded 


ARY was standing without at the tom weep- 
ing (v.11). Itis said of Hannibal that, not- 
withstanding the rough rocks and cragged 

hills of the Alps, he proceeded onward in his design 
for Italy with this resolution, ‘‘I will either find or 
make a way. That is the end, and thither I will go.” 
So Mary Magdalene had so set her faith in Jésus 
Christ, and found in him the object and end of all 
her love and affection, that she felt she had nowhere 
else to go, and stood weeping and waiting at the 
sepulcher where she had last seen the body of her 
Lord. Right gloriously was she rewarded for that 
fidelity. 

Angels at the Grave 


And she beholdeth two angels in white sitting, 
one at the head, and one at the feet, where the body 
of Jesus haa lain (vy. 12). Henry Ward Beecher, 
commenting on this incident, has this illuminating 
paragraph, ‘‘ No one cries when children, long absent 
from their parents, go home. Vacation morning is a 
jubilee. But death is the Christian’s vacation morn- 
ing. School is out. It is time to go home. It is sur- 
prising that one should wish life here, who may have 
life in heaven. And when friends have gone out 
from us joyously, I think we should go with them to 
the grave, not singing mournful psalms, but scatter- 
ing flowers. Christians are wont to walk in black, 
and sprinkle the ground with tears, at the very time 
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should walk in white, and illumine the 
beg "Emiles and radiant a The disciples 
found angels at the grave of him they loved; and we 
should always find them too, but that our eyes are 
too full of tears for seeing.” 


Christ’s Honor of Mary Magdalene 

Jesus saith unto her, Mary (vy. 16). There is 
something very beautiful and comforting in the fact 
that Christ selected Mary Magdalene as his honored 
messenger on Easter morning,—Mary out of whom 
he had cast seven devils. Dr. Talmage preaching on 
this incident, and commenting on the fact that all 
esus said was ‘‘ Mary!” says that many people hav- 
ing met her under such circumstances would have 
said, ‘‘ Let me see, how many devils did you have? 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. Whata terrible 
piece you were when I first met you.” And he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ Mark you, Christ did not appear to some 
Bible Elizabeth, or Bible Hannah, or Bible Esther, 
or Bible Deborah, or Bible Vashti, but to Mary;... 
not to Mary the mother of Jesus, not to Mary the 
mother of James, but to seven-deviled Mary.” 
Mary’s Message 

Say to them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father (v. 17). Mr. Spurgeon says that one of the 
old divines called Mary Magdalene the greatest of 
the apostles,—for she was sent to be the apostle to 
the apostles. An apostle is one sent, and Mary 
Magdalene was sent to those whom afterwards 
Christ sent to the ends of the earth. So many a 
poor, humble woman is an apostle to one who shall 
afterward be a great blessing to the world. The 
great preacher says of Mary’s message, ‘‘ Let us hear 
what this great apostle says to us. She does not tell 
us that Jesus Christ is about to ascend, she tells us 
that he has ascended; and whenever we draw around 
the table of our Lord let us derive sweet influence 
from the fact that Jesus Christ has ascended. He 
has ascended,—then he ascended as a conqueror, lead- 
ing captivity captive. He has ascended as one to 
make preparation—‘I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if 1 go,... I come again, and will receive you 
unto myself.’ He has gone as an intercessor, there he 
sits, and there he stands forever interceding before 
the throne of God for us.” 
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The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Very Same Jesus 
5. Living: 
Beholdeth Jesus standing (14). 
He is risen, even as he said (Matt. 28 : 6). 


Whom God raised up (Acts 2 : 24). . 
Now hath Christ been raised (1 Cor. 15 : 20). 
I was dead, .. . I am alive (Rev. 1 : 17). 


2. Sympathizing : 
Jesus saith,... Woman, why weepest thou ? (15.) 
He was moved with compassion ( Matt. 9 : 36). 
The Lord saw, .. . had compassion (Luke 7 : 13.) 
He saw the city and wept over it (Luke 19 : 41). 
3. Recognizing : 
Jesus saith unto her, Mary (16). 
Jesus met them, saying, All hail (Matt. 28 : 9). 
Saith he to Thomas, Reach hither (John 20 : 27). 
Jesus saith, .. . Simon, son of John (John 21 : 15). 
Saul, Saul, ... Ananias (Acts 9 : 5, 10). 
Calleth his own sheep by name (John 10 : 3). 
4- Commanding : 
Touch me not; ... g0,... say (17). 
All authority hath been given (Matt. 28 : 18). 
That he might be Lord (Rom, 14 : 9). 
King of kings, and Lord of lords (1 ‘lim. 6 : 15). 
§- Brotherly : 
Unto my brethren (17). 
Do the will of my Father,.. . 
48-50). 
One of these my brethren ( Matt. 25 : 40). 
The firstborn ae | many brethren (Rom. 8 : 29). 
Not ashamed to call them brethren (Heb. 2 : 11). 
6. Divine : 
J ascend unto my Father (17). 
A voicé,.. This is my beloved Son (Matt. 3: 17). 
The only begotten Son. . . in the bosom (John 1 : 18). 
Declared to be the Son of God (Rom. 1 : 4). 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. To-day we areina garden. To whom 
does it belong? On Friday afternoon there 

was a funeral in this garden. Who was laid away 
there? How had he died? I see a woman standing 
at the door of the tomb. Give her name. Why is 
she crying’? Because the body of her Lord is not 
there. Now I see her stooping down and looking 
into the tomb. What does she now see? What do 
he angels say to her ? Now I 


my brother (Matt. 12: 


What is her reply? 
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see her turn away from the tomb. Whom does she 
now see? Didshe know him? Why not? Tell what 
he said to her. What was her answer? Then 
what did Jesussay ? As soon as she recognized him, 
what did she do? To whom did Mary tell her expe- 
rience in the garden ? 

Now put the words Easter Day on the board. How 
did all the disciples feel on the morning of that first 





EASTER DAY 
SAD GLAD 
JESUS 
DEAD RISEN 











Easter day? Why did they feel sosad ? Put down 
the words as given in the diagram below. At eve- 
ning of that same day how did the disciples feel ? 
Why did they feel so glad now? Yes, his resurrec- 
tion made all the difference to them in the world. 
Now ask how we should feel at this time of the year 
if Jesus has not risen from the tomb. No flowers in 
our churches, no joyous music, no glad feeling of 
triumph. Yes, more than this. We should have no 
true Christianity in this world, for Jesus would not 
be looked upon as our risen and ascended Saviour. 
So because he rose we too are glad, and the whole 
world should be glad. 

Now if some scholar who can recite well could be 
prepared beforehand to recite at this point the hymn 
‘* Mary, to the Saviour’s tomb,” it would be a fitting 
part of the review. Then close with singing ‘* Christ 
the Lord is risen to-day.” 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs "’) 


** Christ the Lord is risen to-day."’ Psalm 16: 1-11. 


‘Come, ye faithful, raise the strain."’ (17:1-10. 26: 1-4.) 

‘* Angels, roll the rock away.”’ Psalm hee da a: 

* The strife is o'er, the battle done.” (25 : 3-7. 38 : 1-7.) 

‘ aos oe ie - Psalm 97 : 1-6. 

‘ Jesus Christ is risen to-day. al , 

e , * (133 : 1-6. 195 : 1-6.) 
Beautiful morning ! Day of hope." psaim 30 : I-5. 

**Lo! the stone is rolled away."’ (41: 1-5. 62: 1-6.) 


‘On that bright and golden morn- Psalm 49 : 13-15. 
ing.”’ (65: 1-6. 103: 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


1-6.) 


(Farnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—John 20:1-10o....... 
Tuesday.—John 20: 11-18. . .... .. . The resurrection 
Wednesday. —John 20 : 19-25 . . Thomas doubting 
Thursday.—John 20: 26-31. . ... .. . Doubt dispelled 
Good Friday.—Matt. 27: 35-50 ....... The crucifixion 
Saturday.—Rom. 8 : 31-39 , . Mighty love 
Easter Sunday.—Acts 13 : 26-37 . . Many witnesses 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
fee A teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


. The early visit 





HIS quarter’s lessons continue Jesus’ helpful life 
of teaching, preaching, and healing, adding 
also his death and resurrection. The Golden 

Text of the review sums up the result, ‘‘ Wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name.” The 


Blackboard Heading for the Quarter may be: 
Jesus, the Great Helper, Lived, Died, and Rose 
Again. 


Lesson Plan: Sad Hearts May be Changed to Glad 
Ones. 


Lesson Story : How the First Easter Made the Dis- 
ciples Glad. 


Lesson Aim: Easter Brings a Glad Message to Us. 
INTRODUCTION. 


What new month has begun? April. Many people 
say ‘‘ April showers bring spring flowers.” During 
the cold winter 


‘* The seeds and flowers are sleeping sound 
Till Easter time, till Easter time,’’ etc. 


In April the trees are budding, the birds come back, 
and the world looks beautiful in its new green dress. 
I know you all love to go to the woods for wild- 
flowers, and springtime always brings gladness. 
(Bring some evidences of spring.) Did you ever 
watch the spring showers? Sometimes the clouds 
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gather quickly, the sky grows very dark, light- 
ning flashes, thunder rolls, and, unless we knew 
better, we might think we should never see the clear 
sky and sunshine again. The rain pours down until 
the clouds break, and show little patches of blue, which 
grow larger until the dark clouds are gone, and we 
see only soft white ones, and perhaps a rainbow. 
The world is brighter than before, because the rain 
has made everything fresh and green. 

Just so dark days and hard trials come into people's 
lives, which make them so sad that they think they 
can never be happy again. But God sends new 
blessings, and people say, ‘‘ Every cloud has a silver 
lining.” 

oe and Helen were very sad when the doctor 

said their mother must go to the hospital for an 

operation, which he hoped would make her better. 

he children were lonely while she was gone, and 

sometimes peo cried. But when she came home 
1, 


strong and well, how glad they were, even happier 
than before ! 
LESSON. 

One springtime long ago something happened 


which made Voous’ disciples very sad. While I tell 
you the sad part you must remember that the glad 
fmt is coming. Every springtime God’s people 
ept the feast of the passover in Jerusalem. Jesus 
went there when he was twelve years old, and several 
times afterward. After teaching, preaching, and 
healing for three years, he went to the feast in Jeru- 
salem for the last time. Some cruel people arrested 
him, and, although they could find no fault in him, 
they did not believe he was God's Son, so they put 
him to death on the cross. (Draw the cross, and 
write ‘‘Christ was Crucified.’) The disciples and 
friends were very sad because their leader was gone. 
(Write ‘*Sad.”’) 

Some kind friends took the body of Jesus from the 
cross, and laid it in a new tomb in a garden near by, 
and a great stone was rolled before the door. (Draw 
it, and again write ‘‘Sad.”) The sorrowing friends 
followed, to see where Jesus was laid. Some women 
went home to prepare spices to bring back to the 
grave, and they returned very early one morning, 
while it was so dark they could scarcely see. About 
daybreak they reached the grave, wondering who 
would roll the big stone away. They saw that the 
stone was rolled away, and that the y of Jesus 
was gone. Mary Magdalene ran to tell the disciples. 
They hurried back, and found the empty grave. 
How sad they were then! The disciples went away 
to try to find the body, but Mary stood outside the 
sepulcher, weeping. She could scarcely see through 
her tears, but, as she looked again into the grave, 
she saw two angels sitting where the body of Jesus 
had been. (Continue the simple Bible story. ) 

When Mary ran and told the disciples that she 
had seen the Lord, and that he had spoken to her, 
do you think they were sad any longer? No, indeed. 
That very evening, as they were talking together, 
Jesus came and spoke to them. ‘Then were the 
disciples g/ad when they saw the Lord.” (Drill on 
the text, and change ‘‘Sad” to ‘‘Glad,”’ and write 
over the grave ‘‘ Christ is Risen.’’) 

That was the first glad Easter. We love Christ- 
mas, with its glad message of the angels: ‘'I bring 
= good tidings of great joy,... Christ is born.” 

he message of Easter shoyld make us even more 
glad because Christ rose from the dead. When we 
see the trees and plants bursting into new life we 
remember Christ’s promise that there is a new life 
for us, that after the sad part of death there will be 
the glad part of a better life in heaven. 


‘*It was Christmas morn when our Lord was born, 
It was Easter morning he rose again, 
So we crown with flowers all these happy hours 
That tell the joyful news to men.’’ 


Every year Christians celebrate Easter in many 
parts of the world. On this very Sunday the dele- 
gates to the great World’s Sunday-school Convention 
are nearing the coast of the Holy Land, and soon will 
arrive in Jerusalem, and hold services near the very 
place where Jesus was crucified and buried, and rose 
again. 

**’Twas long ago, ’twas long ago, 

That Easter time, that Easter time, 

And still the pure white lilies grow 
At happy Easter time, 

And still each little bud doth say, 
‘Good people, bless this holy day, 

For ‘‘ Christ is risen,’’ the angels say, 
This happy Easter day.’ ’’ 
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When an expensive and beautiful 
garment has become soiled and you 
doubt whether the color will stand 
washing, don’t put it away without 
trying Ivory Soap. If water will not 
cause the color to run, Ivory Soap 
will not. Avoid extremely hot water, 
Give 
this suggestion a trial— even expe- 


hot sun and a too hot iron. 


rienced housekeepers are surprised. 
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Two Moths and a Star 


(Continued from page 162) 


that his eyes did not deceive him. He 
waited a moment, and then exclaimed, 
*«Say! I'm plum tuk off my feet! You 
fellers didn’t come up here on purpose 
to tell me this,—did you? Are you sure 
you ain't got a subscription up your 
sleeve, or some tickets to sell, or some 
scheme you want to work? Honest In- 
jun, now! Did you just come up here 
out of good feelin’, ‘cause you knew I 
was a rough kind of cuss, and needed 
convertin’ ?’’ 

‘« You've hit the nail on the head,”’ 
said the minister. ‘*‘ You see, you're for 
horses, and cattle, and dogs, and hauling 
dirt and stones. You like to do things 
that are hard, to strain your muscles, 
and see your horses strain theirs ; to hear 
things rip and tear, and see them go. 
It’s all right ; but there’s another world 
inside this big rough one that you live 
in and love so much,—a world ot gentle- 
ness, of quietness, of peace, of love, of 
goodness. You think of the things that 
belong to earth and are earthy. We 
want you to think a little more of the 
kingdom of the heavenly. There's some- 
thing in this barn besides hay and horses. 
There’s something in the big world out- 
side besides snow and cold. We want 
to get you to think about that ‘‘some- 
thing.”’ It will do you good. All men 
need to remember its presence in the 
world and in their souls. No one can 
live rightly who doesn’t love and revere 
a God. In reverence, you know, is the 
chief beauty and joy of life. It’s better 
to be a peasant and worship a lord, 
than to be a king and reverence nothing. 
You can’t really love these great, splendid 
horses, nor truly enjoy your healthy out- 
of-door life, without realizing the pres- 
ence of God. God is the reason and 
conscience and soul of the universe. 
We ought to know him, love him, serve 
him, and worship him."’ 

Something in the manner, perhaps 
more than in the words, of the speaker, 
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near in my life,"’ 
plied. 

‘*I guess we're on the right track,"’ 
the minister said, pulling his hat down 
over his ears, and breasting the storm. 

(70 be continued) 


Jenkins solemnly re- 
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ougpeste th the fitgiication of the Trust idea to Church 
unity is has visited different towns in aif- 
ferent sta to familiarize himself with as con- 
ditions, and he illustrates his point by c a town 
of 1, inhabitants where he foung cig t churches 
and eignt ministers. 
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moved the teamster deeply. His eyes 
widened, and he looked around as if ex- 
pecting to see a Presence. He had hung 
the lantern on a hook on the wall, and 
beyond its feeble illumination, up in the 
hay-loft and back in the stalls, deep 
shadows lay in hiding. The wind roared 
outside. The stillness of the barn itself 
was broken by the grinding of the horses’ 
teeth. Great clouds of steam rose from 
their still reeking sides. 
place to be, and a sacred one. 
felt it, and they felt it deeply. They 
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Easter Concert Exercises 


The Radiant Dawn 
The Glorious Morn 
The Risen Light 
We will send samples of these five exercises on 
receipt of 10 cts. Price, 2% cts. each ; $2 per 100. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Office: Chicago, Ill. 
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Que-halt new songs that will never grow old. | 
half old songs that will always be new. 


If you need a new hymn-book you had better see 
DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


Substantially bound in cloth, $25 per 100. 











The story of —_ or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
— interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% ><7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 
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ST. sites ee ue as it did me. 


were almost as much moved by the ma- 
terial elements of the seene as Barker 
was by the spiritual. For almost the 
first time in his life the usually talkative 
teamster was silent. 

‘I suppose you are busy. Your 
chores are evidently not yet done. If 
you'll let us have a word of prayer, we'll 
go and leave you to yourself,’’ the min- 
ister said. 

‘Here ?’’ asked the teamster, 
startled whisper. 

‘«Why not? God is everywhere.’”’ 

Barker stared at them with wide-open 
| eyes for a moment, and then bowed his 
head. The minister and his friends re- 
moved their hats, and Barker instinc- 
tively followed their example. Then 
Mr. Hollister offered a brief and simple 
prayer, asking God to bless the horses, 


in a 


[THE BOOK ITSELF 1S ITS BEST ADVERTISEMENT }| 224 the barn, and the man’s wife and 


children, and his home, and the man 
| himself. 
When they opened their eyes, the 
| teamster stood with his head still bowed. 
At last he raised it slowly, and said, ‘I 
guess I won't be none the worse for this. 
| I don't feel as if I would.’ 
‘*Nor he won't,'’ Bronson remarked 
when they were outside. 
‘«I should say not, if it moved him as 
I never felt God so ' 


It was a good | 
They | 


Bible Pictures 


|For Sunday - School Workers 


1,000 subjects 
illustrating Life 
of Christ and 
Old Testament 


History, Ma- 
donnas, and 
Easter pictures. 
Size, 5% X8. 

One cent each, 
120 for $1.00. 


MINIATURE 
PICTURES 
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subjects, two 
for one cent. 


Send two-cent 
stamp. Ask for 
Bible Pictures, 
and we wil! send 
one sample of 
gach size and 
our 48 page cata- 
logue illustrated with 1,000 engravings. 


\G. P. Brown G Co., Beverly, Mass. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 




















LESSON FOR APRIL 3 


Marion Lawrance’s 


Question Box 


(Continued from page 158) 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA.—Are there 
any published books of Bible acrostics or Bible 
conundrums over which we with our boys, | 
aged thirteen and eight years, might profitably 

| 











spend Sunday hours after we are tired of the | 
usual things ?—W. A. 

Yes, there are a number of such books. 
Write to your own denominational publish- 
ing house, or Fleming H. Revell Co., Chi- | 
cago. Wilson’s ‘‘ Bible Conundrums’’ (75 
cents), issued by L. C, Page & Co. of Bos- | 
ton, is a recent work of this sort. | 





READING, PA.—Will you kindly refer me to | 
a model Sunday-school constitution, or give | 
me some suggestions along that line,—that is, 
some fundamental principles for a Sunday- 
school constitution?—how large a scope it 
should cover ; if it should take in all depart- 
ments, and define duties and privileges of each. 
—C. H. G. 

As has been stated frequently in this | 
department, there is no model constitution | 
for a Sunday-school. Decide in your own 
mind just what you want the school as a 
whole to do, and each department as a de- 
partment. A plain statement of these facts | 
will be allgghe constitution you will need. | 
It is sometimes called a constitution, and at 
other times a manual or handbook. It 
amounts to the same thing. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—We have an orchestra | 
which plays while school is assembling ; opens 
at 12.10 sharp with Marion Lawrance's ‘‘ Open- 
ing Exercises,’’ and closes at one sharp. How 
can we best divide the fifty minutes? Choir 
and orchestra do not remain for closing exer- 
cises, so most of our singing must come before 


~ . 
. 


the lesson.—A. E. 

If possible, have your orchestra begin be- 
fore the opening of the school, and close at | 
12.10 sharp. Have them play for the hymns | 
which are sung during the opening part of | 
the school. With a session only fifty min- | 
utes long, I would not have an orchestral | 
number during the fifty minutes, unless it is | 
impossible for them to begin before the school | 
opens. If it is, let them play a number at | 
the beginning, but it should be short. Your 
session is entirely too short, 





BROOKLYN.—I would like you to answer me 


a few questions in reference to graded Sunday- | 


school work. 1. How do you keep your rec- 
ords? 2. Do you have an Honor Roll placed 
in your school? 3. Did you have any difficulty 
in first introducing the system? 4. Do you re- 
ward your scholars for bringing in new schol- 
ars ?—J. F. C. 

1. Our records of individual scholars are 
kept directly on class cards by thé teachers. 
The standing indicated by the marks here 
are taken at the end of the year by another 
officer, and placed permanently in a book. 

2. No. The names of those receiving the 
honors are printed in our paper, and not 
hung up in our room. We used to do it, 
but do not now. 

3. Anything worth doing takes labor and 
patience. We have found all our efforts 
along this line exceedingly profitable. 

4. No. I think honorable mention would 
be very appropriate. We do not, however, 
do even that. The best way to induce your 
members to bring in others is to create a 
school spirit. 





WARREN, Pa.—Can you give me any infor- 
mation as to how to change a Sunday-school 
from the old method to the graded school, and 
the result likely to be reached by such a change, 
or can you give me the name of any book or 

if pamphlet on the subject ?—J. A. K. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Grading ’’ in Dr. Schauf- 
fler’s ‘* Ways of Working ’’ ($1) will help 
you very much. First, lay the whole matter 
before your teachers and workers. Try to 
show them the advantages of having a 
graded school. Do not press the matter 
unduly against the wishes of your teachers, 
You must have their co-operation, at least 


Iowa, at Iowa Falls. . . . . June 28-30 
Manitoba, at——-_ . . .. . « «_. June 28-30 
Kentucky, at Henderson . . . . August 24-26 
Missouri, at Kansas City. . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
New Hampshire, at Manchester, October —— 
| Rhode Island, at Providence . . October 11, 12 
Vermont, at Ludlow. . .. . . October —— 
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school without anybody’s realizing it unul it 
was done. However, the teachers, if 4p- 
proached in the right manner, will, as a 
rule, co-operate, and that will make it all 
the easier. There are many books on grad- 
ing which have been referred to frequently in 
these columns. 
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Work and Workers 





Convention Calendar, 1904 


Alberta, at Calgary . . April 5, 6 
Louisiana, at Crowley , . April 19-21 
West Virginia, at Grafton. . . . . April 19-21 


Southern California, at Los Angeles, April —— 


Delaware, at Laurel. ...... April a1, 22 
Texas, at Houston. ....... . May 3-5 
Washington, at Bellingham . . . . May 10-13 


Wisconsin, at Fond du Lac . May 31 to June 2 
South Dakota, at Huron . . May 31 to June 2 


Oklahoma, at—— ........ -Jumer-3 
Oregon, at Portland ....... .june7,8 
Kansas, at Clay Center. ..... fas 7-9 
Wyoming, at Douglas ‘ . June 7-9 
eS ae eee es 
Colorado, at Rocky Ford. . . . . June 14-16 
Illinois, at Mattoon. . . . June 14-16 
Alabama, at Anniston. .. .. . . June 14-16 
Nebraska, at Grand Island . . . . June 14-16 
New York, at Auburn . + + « «June 14-16 
California, at Pacific Grove. . . . June 21-23 
Indiana, at Richmond : . June 21-23 
Minnesota, at Duluth . . « «June 21-23 
New Mexico, at Albuquerque. . . June 24-26 
North Dakota, at Jamestown June —— 


Arkansas, at Grand Island . . . . June 28-30 


Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg. . . October 12-14 
Maine, at Fort Fairfield . Third week October 
Ontario, at Hamilton . « « « October 25-27 
Nova Scotia, at Halifax . . . . October 25-27 
Virginia, at Lynchburg . November —— 
Alberta, at Calgarry . . November —— 
District of Columbia, at 
Washington 

Michigan, at———-. . .... 
New Jersey, at Burlington . 

eee, GS FUOCO., « os‘ eo 





. » November 14-16 
November 15-17 

. November 15-17 
. « December 4, 5 
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The Gould Bible Contest 


Weare lookin 
| for YOU 


) We want every energetic, am- 
bitious boy in America to write 
to us, and get information about 
our plan of earning money in 
spare time on Friday afternoons 
and Saturdays, selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


We start boys in business without 
a centof expense. If you wantto 
begin earning money at once ask 
us to send you 10 copies of next 
week’s issue of the magazine. 
They will be sent without any ex- 
pense toyou. These you can sell 
at 5c each, and thus provide the 
money for next week’s supply at 
the wholesale price. Some boys 
are making $10 to $15 a week. 
You can do the same if you are 
willing to hustle. 
* Full information will go with the maga- 
zines, including a Booklet, “ Boys Who 
Make Money,” telling of the clever plans 
of some successful boys. Write to-day. 
$250 !" CASH and a Trip to the St. Louis 
: Fair as extra prices for those who do 
toch 
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work next month, as well as other 

as Baseball Outiits, Football Selle ote 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4684 Arch Street, Philadelphia 














HROUGH the medium of the Bible | 
Teachers’ Training School of New | 
York, of which Dr. Wilbert W. | 
| White is president, Miss Helen Miller 
| Gould has offered prizes amounting to 
| $1,750 for the best three essays on the | 
origin and history of the Roman Catho- 
| lic and Protestant Versions of the Bible. 
Miss Gould was induced to do this be- 
cause of the lack of knowledge she | 
found in regard to the origin of the | 
Bible. The contest is open to all, the 
papers must not be longer than eight 
| thousand words, and should be type- 
written. The prizes are $1,000, $500, | 
and $250, and the manuscripts must be 
sent by contestants by June 1 next. | 
The full conditions may be had by en- 
closing a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to the President of the Bible Teach- 
| ers’ Training School, 83 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 











It takes a good 
dealer to sell mght 
lamp-chimneys 
when wrong ones 





partially, or you will fail. The first citadel 
to capture (and this will not be difficult) is 
the primary teacher. Form a league with | 
her. Have her see to it that the classes | 
promoted to the main school are properly | 
graded within themselves. Then see to it | 
that nobody is ever put into those classes who | 
would break the grade that has been estab- | 
lished there. If all the other teachers in 
the school refuse to co-operate, and you 
could maintain the grading in the classes as 
they come out of the priniary, you would in 
five or six years have a graded Sunday- 














pay so much better. 
MACBETH. 







































































Money for Church Debts 
$200,000.00 


VAILABLE for churthes, Sunday-schools, etc. Every church, 
Sunday-school, and every other Christian organization or individ- 
ual Christian worker, will be interested in our 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFER 
A Total Cash Commission. of $100,000 
500 Prizes Aggregating . 100,000 


This great offer is made in good faith to those who will assist us in 
selling a million copies of a new and beautiful book,’ entitled 














“MORE ABOUT JESUS” 


By Rev. William Toennes, Pastor of Grace Reformed Church, Hazleton, Pa. 


The above amounts in commission and prizes are conditioned upon 
the sale of one million copies of the book before November 30, 1906, 
In case the sales of the book do not reach one million, the prizes will 
be reduced proportionately. 
Full information and sample pages FREE. 
Full information and sample copy, 40 cents. 


The Christian Literature Co., Hazleton, Pa. 


























The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 


do you want it? 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 











Outline Harmony of the Gospels 


By Professor M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle’s ‘‘Outline Harmony of the Gospels’’ has met 
with wide popularity among Bible students. Thousands of copies have 
been sold to readers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order that any 
Bible student or any set of scholars or of teachers may have this almost 
indispensable aid to the study of the life of Christ. It is an eight-page 
pamphlet, printed on fine paper, and will be mailed to any address 
upon receipt of the price: Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty-five copies, 
$2.00 ; one hundred copies, $6.00. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 


Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemake/s 


trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGin NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELeim, tu. 
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A Special Train for You 


CALIFORNIA 


The Santa Fe will run two personally escorted special tf@ins to Los Angeles via 
and 28, 1904. 


Grand Canyon } 
Methodist Episcopal Churc . Officially endorsed b 
Stops will be made at Albuquerque and La 
of Arizona, also Redlands and Riverside in 
unique Indian pueblos, 
fornia garden spots. Services Sunda 
You will travel on the cleanest ra 
and California, 
Write to-day for Methodist folder. Te 
limited ; apply early. Otto Faas, Pass, Agt. A. 


leaving Chicago April 2 
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una in 
California, mercies corps 
earth's greatest scenic wonder, and two typical So 
at Grand Canyon 
way in the West—oil-sprinkled tracks and oil-burniny engines im Arizona 
Shortest line, finest scenery, most comforts. 
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The rate is low; why don’t you go? 
enj yale trip. Berth space on these trains is 


T. &S. F. Ry., 711 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





$50.00 to California and Return 


via The Chicago, Union Pacific, & North- 
Western Line, from Chicago, April 23 to 
May 1. Choice of routes going and return- 
ing. Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. Two trains a day from Chicago 
through without change. Daily and person- 
ally conducted tourist-car excursions, Write 
for itinerary and full particulars regarding 
special train leaving Chicago April 26. W. B. 
Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Scenes of the Rockies 
To familiarize the public with the grandeur and 
beauty of the Rocky Mountains, the COI RA 
MIDLAND RAILWAY (Pike's Peek Route) will 
forward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 
A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 
inches, of Hagerman Pass, Colora C) 
(11,500 feet above sea level) 
Twenty-five photographic views of 
Rocky Mountain scenery, each 9X 
inches, per set . ; 7. $1.06 
Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 


Cc. H. SPBERS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Colo. 


The North-Western Line Russia- 
Japan Atlas 


Send ten cents in stamps for Russo-Japan- 
ese War Ailas issued by The Chicago & 
North-Western R’y. Three fine colored 
1420; bound in convenient 
form for reference. The Eastern situation 
shown in detail, with tables showing relative 


maps, each 


military and naval strength, and financial 
resources of Russia and Japan. W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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Low Rates 


To California, Arizona, Mexico, and 
Other Western Points 

Any one desiring to make a trip to Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Mexico, or other Western 
points, either for business or pleasure, can 
do so now at a small cost. 

Daily until April 29, 1904, inclusive, 
special one-way Colonist tickets will be sold 
via the Southern Railway at rate of $49.75 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and other points, corresponding low 
rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
personally conducted Excursion Sleepers 
from Washington to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, without change, via Atlanta, New 


Orleans, and El Paso, leaving Washington | 


at 7.10 P. M. every Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday. 
is only $8.50 to Pacific Coast points, two 


people being allowed to occupy one berth if 


desired. There are other new, convenient, 
and economical connected with 
these sleepers, which may be ascertained 
from Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


features 


“Florida by Sea’ 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 
and excellent service. Send for excursion ‘ 

W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
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Mrs. Bryner’s Answers 
to Primary Teachers 








Are there any Beginners’ Classes who do not 
use the Beginners’ Course ? 

Yes. For many years before the Begin- 
ners’ Course was outlined a number of 
teachers felt the need of separating the 
smallest children from the others, under such 
names as the Kindergarten, Sunbeam Class, 
etc. Whatever lessons may be taught, the 
same reasons exist for teaching the little 
ones by themselves. Little people who have 
never attended day school, and who cannot 
read at all, cannot appreciate many things 
suited to children over six. The two years’ 
Beginners’ Course has been prepared to 
meet the needs of the youngest children, 
and those who are using it like it. Send to 
your own denominational publishing house 
for literature of this sort. 

How may We keep primary-class records ? 

By one or more secretaries, who sit near 
the door and mark attendance and offering 
as the children enter ; by division into small 
classes, each teacher making her own rec- 
ord; by the Hammond Card System, which 
is very simple (send for samples to Ham- 
mond Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.), 
or by the Loyal Army plan, which issues 
quarterly certificates and yearly diplomas or 
seals for faithfulness in attendance, home 
study, and an offering (send for sample 
leaflet to W. B. Jacobs, 132 La Salle Street, 
Chicago). Specially prepared cards for each 
class, on which gilt stars mark attendance, 
please the children. 


consuming too much of the Sunday-school 
hour in the process. The poorest method is 
to call the roll in a large class. 


What is the training course? Who may 
take it ? 

Teachers should appreciate the need of 
study of the Bible, child nature, principles 
of teaching, methods and plans of work, The 
International Training Course Leaflet, No. 1, 
suggests the following: Any normal outline 
of Bible study; ‘* A Study of Child Nature,’’ 
by Harrison ($1); ‘‘ Teaching and Teach- 
ers,’? by Trumbull ($1.25) ; ‘‘ The Point of 
Contact in Teaching,’’ by Du Bois (75 
cents); ‘*The Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Normal Course,’’ Vol. 1, by Pease (50 
cents); and ‘‘ Practical Primary Plans,’’ by 
Black ($1 net). Leaflets may be obtained 
from Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. These books may be ordered through 
The Sunday School Times. Many primary 
unions are taking the training course, one 
book ata time. Many are reading the books 
in classes, which meet an hour a week, and 
there are many individual students. A num- 
ber of Sunday-schools have placed the set 
of books in their libraries, as they are help- 
ful for teachers of all grades. 





NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS.—I have been 
in the habit of writing a personal letter to each 
child belonging to the Cradle Roll upon his 
birthday, and sending it with the birthday card. 
As the numbers increase, it is getting to be 
quite a tax to compose these letters, and I have 
wondered what sort of letters other teachers 
wrote. Can you give me any information in 
regard to it?—Mrs. Ws. A. F. 

Nothing else can equal the personal letter, 
written by the teacher on small-sized paper, 
sealed with a little flower or child’s face, and 
sent by mail. Such a note delights every 
child who receives one, addressed to him- 
self, and pleases the parents too. Teachers 
of large classes sometimes use a pretty birth- 
day card on which has been printed the birth- 
day verse of the Cradle Roll class for that 
year ; the teacher simply adds a sentence and 
her signature. Others have designed a little 
picture and message to be mimeographed on 
postals. A simple, inexpensive device is the 
** Pictorial Birthday Post-card,’’ published 
by D. C. Cook Publishing Co., of Chicago. 
It would please any child. The teacher’s 
work would be to date, sign, address, and 
stamp it. Any recognition of the little one’s 
birthday will be appreciated. 








NESS effectively relieved. 
Sold in boxes only. Avoid imitations. 


Sent alike Martie So 


of 
Twenty-hour train to Chicago. 
New York Central and Lake Shore. 








Above all things, in | 
some way keep accurate records, without | 
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A LINGERING COUGH 


The cough that holds on 
in spite of all remedies needs 
energetic and above all thor- 
ough treatment. A mere 
cough mixture won't do. 
Root out the cold that causes 
the cough. 

How? Scott’s Emulsion. 

Why Scott’s Emulsion? 
Because it stops the irrita- 
tion, soothes the tissues and 
heals the affected membranes, 

When? Right away. 
Scott’s Emulsion begins to 
help with the first dose. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 








Ay Comforcable Seating for S. 

°4 insures better order; lnrger at- *® 
m tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles, 
Made at Grand Fura. Wks., 
Sales-office, York 


22. 9th Stew ¥ ' 
THE, GENUINE MENEELY BELL 


| _ ‘The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N. 


GREAT IS ...:,.. 
TEXAS ! «*' tron ‘ier 


are Upon Her 

The Home Seeker wants to know about her 
“matchless ’’ climate and her cheap lands. 

The Investor wants to know about not only 
her cheap land and low taxes, but as well, her 
wealth of mine and forest, and this is to let you 
know that the International & Great North- 
ern, Texas’ Greatest Railroad, traverses 
more than a thousand miles of the cream of 














Y¥. 








Texas’ resources, latent amd developed, and 
thas you may learn more about the Great I. & 
G. N. Country by sending a two-cent stamp for 
a copy of the ///ustrator and General Narra- 
tor, or 25 cents for a year’s file of same, or b 

writing D. J. Price, G. P. & T. A. 1. & G. N. 
. R., Palestine, Texas. 
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Advertising Rates - 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

° copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be cllewed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

| 75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced jn the Universal Postal 
the following rate, ich includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year. 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tome paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the pa, 
enable all the teachers of a sc 

sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co,, Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Has for Thirty Years Been Recognized by the Medical 
Profession as an Invaluable Remedy in Bright’s 
Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Calculi, Gout, Rheu- 
matism, and All Diseases Dependent upon a Uric 
Acid Diathesis. Time Adds to the Voluminous 
Testimony of Leading Clinical Observers. 

Robert C. Kenner, A.M., M.D., Ex-President Louisville Clinical Associa- 


| tion, and Editor of Notes on ‘‘Garrod's Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 
| Louisville, Ky. (See ‘‘Garrod’s Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” fourth edi- 


LESSON FOR APRIL 3 





any one feels des 
| open sepulcher. 


ndent, look to the 
e are not as those 
| without ry Christ is risen from the 
dead, and become to us both the pledge 

and power of life and joy. 

“ 
Some are mourning their dead hopes 
or loved lost ones. ut all that died in 
; 4 Victories th h | Christ of hope and love will rise again, 
April 3, Ben es ge 2) 8 +g | are already risen and glorified with 
Christ. 1 Cor. = oe | him in the heavens. 
(Easter Meeting.) | The Christian life is truly called the 
| higher life. It is the life lifted above 
earth’s evil and death. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Moses taught a resurrection (Luke 


The power of the resurrection is strong 
| enough to conquer everything. Do not 
say of any duty of service or conflict, 
‘‘T can’t.” 





20 : 34-38). 
TUES,—J]ob hoped for it (Job 19 : 25-27). 
WED.—David expected it (Psa. 16 : 9-11). 
THURS.—Daniel rejoiced in it (Dan. 12: 








% 3) 
Fr1.—The Pharisees held to it (Acts 23 : 


6-9). 
SaT.—Christ taught it (John 6 : 39, 40). 














People who most need resurrection cheer. | 
How our society may take it to them. | Daily Bible Reader’s Calendar, 1904. Pub- 





What connection has Christ's resurrection | 


with ours? 


HE outstanding fact in Christianity | 
The gospel | 


is the resurrection. 

story culminates in it. It is the 
starting-point of the church. It is the 
bulwark of the disciples’ faith. It is 
the great and conclusive fact in. their 
apologetics. With it everything is es- 
tablished and secure. Without, as Paul | 


says, their faith is vain. 


% 


No other religion has such a fact in 1. | 
Recently the Shaykh of Mecca has an- 
nounced that Muhammad has risen from 
his grave. Some believers in Mecca 
have declared that they have seen him. 
But it is twelve centuries since he died 
and was buried. The creation of the 
story, however, shows how hard pressed 


Islam is, and how it begins to see that | 
Christianity, with its fact of the resur- 


rection of Christ, is in a position im- 
mensely superior to that of any religion 
without a resurrection. As for Confu- 
cius, Booddha, Lao-tse, Zoroaster, and 
the Hindoo gods, though fact and legend 
have provided almost everything for 
faith and superstition, they have no 
God both incarnate and risen. 
4 

And as this is the supreme and sin- 
gular fact in Christianity, so it is the 
source of its greatest and most unique 

wer,—‘‘the power of the resurrec- 
tion.” It was the resurrection which 
declared Jesus to be the Son of God 
with power,—power to convince men, to 
persuade faith, to conquer sin, to create 
character. 


If we are Christ’s, we nave in our inner 
spirit passed through the experience of 
Christ. We may not have thought of it 
so, because it has all been so natural to 
us, but it is so. When we began to love 
Christ, and lost our taste for evil, so 
that our heart for sin was dead, and we 
had come to love Christ and Christian 
things alone, that was our crucifixion. 
Something had died within us, and, 
when instead we began to feel new de- 
sires stirring in us, a taste for what we 
had not cared for before, a new life be- | 
ginning to thrill and spring upwards, 
that was a sign that we had tasted at 
last of Christ’s resurrection. ‘‘If, then,” 
says Paul, ‘‘ye were raised together 
with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is, seated on the | 
right hand of God. Set your mind on | 
the things that are above, not on the 
things that are upon the earth. For ye 
died, and your life is hid with Christ in 
God” (Col. 3 : 1-3). 

aa 


Have we lost our old hearts, and se- | 
cured new ones? Have we sloughed off, 
as something dead and useless, our old | 
habits and tastes, and acquired new | 
ones, so that what we once passed by | 
we like now, and have won the victor 
over sins that once clung to us? e 
shall have had this experience if the new 
life of Christ has come to us. 


No one need drag along in despair or 
darkness or death. Christ is risen. 


| the Seventh Street Methodist 








| I did. 


lished by the author, Frank B. Lynch, D.D., 
2211 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 20 
cents. 

Somewhat over a 


zane ago, the Rev. | 
Dr. Frank B. Lynch, 


then pastor of 
piscopal 
Church, Philadelphia, organized his 
young people into a Bible Readers’ 
Circle, tor the purpose of reading the 
entire Bible through in the year 1903. 
One hundred and ten joined the Circle. 
A description of the Circle and its ob- 


| ject was printed in The Sunday School 


Times, and as a result Dr. Lynch re- 
ceived letters from various parts of this 
country and from Canada, asking him 
to enroll members in his Bible Readers’ 
Circle, and to send literature to the wri- 
ters. He was compelled to reply that 
he had no general Circle, and that he 
had no literature, 
suggested a need, which led him to pre- 
pare a calendar that shows on the face 
of each day just what is to be read in 
order to complete the Scriptures in the | 
year 1904. The object is to induce | 
sunday-school teachers to place the cal- 
endar in the hands of their scholars, 


| BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


| pression, we shall find the water very valuable. 


But the demand | 


obtaining, if possible, a promise to pur- | 


sue the readings for the year. 
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Food’s Work 
How It Relieved Paralysis 


Paralysis comes from weak nerves and | 


bad blood, and is often relieved nowa- 
days by proper feeding. 

‘‘For fifteen years, I was an invalid, 
haven’t walked a step for over twelve 
years, not able to move my feet, or even 
my toes.” 

‘*But recently a wonderful thing has 
happened, for i had never expected to 
have the use of my limbs again; a four 
months’ diet of Grape-Nuts food for 
breakfast and supper made the change, 
and now, just think of it, I can move my 
toes freely on my left foot and a little on 
the right foot, and can let the foot piece 
on my chair down, and swing my feet 
vigorously, which I think is a wonderful | 
improvement for the time I have used 
the food. 

‘*And that is not all! My blood and 
my stomach are so much better I am 
confident my trouble came from too much 
rich food, and an overstrain of the nerves ; 
but my nerves are much better, my mind 
is clearer, and I don’t forget things like 
It must be the food, for I stopped | 
taking medicine years ago for the par- | 
alysis. 

‘* Of course, I have the sympathy and | 
prayers of many Christians, but it is | 
wonderful what good pure food will do | 
for one outof health, and why would it | 
not be as good to keep one’s health up? 
I have heard lots of others praise Grape- 
Nuts, but I for one, cannot praise it 
enough.” Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Here was a well-defined case of paraly- 
sis which came from weakened nerves 
and blood trouble, and which began 
yielding almost immediately when prop- 
er food Grape-Nuts was substituted for 
-_—- rfood. There's a reason. 

.ook in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 








| tion, revised by Kenner): 


‘*In the treatment of Gout and all the manifestations of Uric Acid Poisoning, 
is indicated and will be found very efficient. 
In Rheumatism, especially the chronic ex- 
The waters of both springs have 

been found by extensive trial to possess remarkable solvent powers over Renal 
Calculi. We have the authority of that great clinician, Prof. Alfred L. Loomis, that 
BU L WATER is of great value in Bright’s Disease, and 
FFALO ITHIA Hathmond and other great observers find 


it greatly beneficial in this condition. In dyspepsia and gastro-intestinal dis- 
orders the water has been found very efficacious, In nausea there is no remedy 


more effica- BUFFALO LITHIA WATER has frequently shown itself 
to be.” 


cious than 
Medical testimony mailed to any address, For sale by druggists and grocers 


generally. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 
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There are Pictures 
ano Pictures 


XAMINE a few of the imaginative pictures sometimes used 

to illustrate the Bible story. Contrast these with actual 

photographs of Bible places, and you would choose for your 

home or class study the photographs—if you could only get 
them at a low price. 


The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures 


are reproductions of actual photographs. The originals are 
gathered from many sources. Every detail is carefully con- 
sidered in making the quarterly sets of pictures, and each of the 
thirteen separate sheets in each quarter’s set bears a picture— 
sometimes two pictures—beautifully printed in special ink on 
heavy enameled paper. The face of the picture measures almost 
exactly 334 by 43% inches; the sheet, 5% by 8 inches. 

One who has never tried pictures of Bible places and Bible 
customs can have no true conception of the intense interest of 
any class, of whatever age, in such illumination of the lessons. 

The price is no indication of the beauty of these pictures. 
Every one who has commented at all on the price seems as- 
tonished at the low cost. Only the large sale of the pictures 
makes so low a price possible. 

A teacher in Rhode Island writes : 

— this quarter I am using your pictures py the quarter's les- 
sons, and I cannot speak too highly of what they have done for my class. I had 
a class of bright young ladies, and a teacher gave up a class of boys about twelve 
years of age containing the incorrible boy of the school. Nobody could be per- 
suaded to take that class, so I had to add those boys to my class of girls, and 
for months I tried to unify the diverse elements till I was almost in despair, when 
a scheme involving the use of your pictures has worked wonders, and made the 


teaching of my double class a delight to me. Please be sure and send me ten 
sets of the pictures for the second quarter's lessons before this quarter expires. 


10 cents for a set of 13 pictures 
(the Publishers paying the postage) 


Orders will now be filled for the Second Quarter’s pictures, 
relating to the lessons from April 3 to June 26. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 




























































































































THE POLICEMAN 
YsPoT- 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek ’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
— re No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


A GOOD POSITION 


is al t ope t =. His difficulty i 
to find tt. We mie ans Frases rs, and receive dally calls 
er crintendem ; criss of ag he ~— 
inten: PY Engineers Koo 
Gonpers, . ‘ing “Siemens Bxacutive Clerical. 
sod Fochnical — of all kinds, paying from 
1,000 to $10,000 & 
rte for plan and booklet, 
APGOODS (inc.) 
Suite 507, 4 Broadway, New York. 
When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 
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rev Are, Is a true say- 
Worthless cereals 

"t. analysis, sent 
west Be wise in time, 


What You Eat j 


are fully exposed in U. $ 
free for postal card 


req 
F Emends oil remark your brilliance in conversa- 
tion on topics of absorbing interest if you write, 
THE FRANKLIN Mitts Co., Lockport, N.Y. 











Thin Diet 
No Nourishment In It 


It’s not easy to keep up when coffee 
has so ruined the stomach that food 
won't digest. 

A Mo. woman says: ‘I had been an 
invalid for two years from stomach trou- 
ble, caused by coffee, got so bad I couldn’t 
digest food, and for quite a while I 
lived on miik and lime water—nothing 
but that—a glass ot milk and lime water 
six times aday. Inthis way I managed 
to live, but of course did not gain. 

‘It was aboui five months ago I began 
using Postum Fond Coffee; I did not 
need the milk and lime water after that, 
¥ Rob paces rapidly, and I can now eat 

meal, and drink from one to three 
ph of Postum each meal and feel fine. 

‘**T would not go back to coffee for any 
reasonable pay. I like Postum better 
than coffee now, and make Postum by 
directions on box and it is just fine ; 
never found a better way to make it than 


on box. Now this is all true, and you 
can easily prove it.” Name given by 
Postum Co, Battle Creek, Mic 


Postum is a brew from field grains 
with all the nourishment leftin. It makes 
red blood,’ and rebuilds particularly 
well where coffee has done damage, as 
it does to nearly all who drink it. 

A ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
coffee works wonders. ‘There's a rea- 
son. 

Get the little book, “The Road to 
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CORN SYRUP Brea.’ 


is far pee © ony other syrup for taffy or candy of any kind. 
Try the following recipe. It S ebesinel ing. . 


Pour a smail tin of Karo Corn 
syrup used and boll over a 


ig ved. over owaine, rop 
, aad % of _tesspoontal of carbonate of soda, stir 
duiekly and y then on greased platters. When cool enough 
without ing hands, pall A little butter rubbed on 
hands will Keep it from sticking more it is pulled the whiter 
it becomes, vor to suit. 


Karo Corn Syrup is good for all home uses from 
griddle cakes to candy. Sold in airtight, 
friction-top tins, roc, 5c, soc. All grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. 
New York and Chicago. 





into a kettle holding four Sous thenne Gp aapeunt of 
fire for haif hour, stirring all the time to 
When a little dropped in cold water 




















Dull Scissors 


can be sharpened in am ingtant by any 
woman with the Rose Rutoutatic Grinder. 
Impossible to use any way except the right - 


The ROSE 
Automatic Grinders 


for knives put a perfect edge on anythin 

from Paring Knife to Carver. Drawing kni 
through the slots does the work. For sale 
by dealer, or either grinder, for scissors or 

knives, sent postpaid for 50 cents. 
The I. M. ROSE CO., Dept. L, 
730 Market St., 
Philadelphia, 

Pa. 





When you write it with a 
s ® 


SS 


terno 


The Indelible Pencil that 


Writes Black and Copies Purple. 


Writing everlasting—the ome pencil 
for many useg. Sold by stationers, 
with or without nickeled point pro- 
tector. Dizon’s Penctl Guide, INDEXED 
BY VOCATIONS, tells you the righ t ad j 
cil for your use. c. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 




























I CAN SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


at small cost, Excellent facilities for 
quick sales. rite me and learn how. 


H. W. TRUAX, 28-29 Davies Bidg., Dayton, O. 


A Chart of Christ’s 
Journeyings 


“— 
If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save money at 
the same time? Our new policy on the 
endowment plan is the best insurance 
contract issued, and is meeting with 

eat favor. Our booklet, ‘‘ How and 

hy,"’ sent free on request, you will 
find interesting, and perhaps instructive. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

















Wellville,” in each package. 





Prepared by C. E. Arnold, A.M. 


THIS chart ingeniously combines an out- 
line harmony of the Gospel story of 
Christ's journeyings with four clear maps of 
the journeys so ed that the whole com- 
plicated sequence of journeys, places, and 
events can be seen at a glance, in an attrac- 
tively compact and comprehensive form. 
The chart gives information that is ob- 
tainable otherwise only by laborious re- 
search and comparison. It is needed alike 
by expert Bible student and average Bible 
reader. The ye makes it easy to get. 











THE SHORT LINE 


to the South and Southwest _ 
is the Norfolk & Western Ry. 








Solid train Washington to Memphis. Thro i 
Pullman sleeping-cars New York to New j 


leans, New York to Memphis, via Phil iphia, Print , 
Baltimore, Washington, Lynchburg, oke; ay vb - mf vape yA te a 4 
Bristol, Knoxville, Chattanooga. Excellent a ice, 20 ‘ 


dining-car service. Address for further infor- 
mation, 

L. J. Evuts, E.P.A, 
398 Broadway, N. Y. 


ote: or oot te copies, 15 cents each. 
Sa ee & Ae ebiihes ef matled, 


"is Seid ‘Times Co, 
1031 Walnut Sunder Saas Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Ww. B. ‘BEVILL, G.P.A: 
Roanoke, Va. 
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Pears 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 

Have you used Pears’ 
soap? 

Sold all over the world. 


The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of 
the finest mechanical devices invented since 
the beginning of this industry. The 


Two-Speed Gear 
Chainless Bicycle 


Enables the rider, by a slight pressure of foot on 
pedal, to change from high to low gear for 
hill climbing and difficult roads. 


POPE MFC. CO. 
_ Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn, 
Columbia Cleveland Tribune Crawford 
Western Department, Chicago, Ill, 
Crescent Rambler Monarch Imperial 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one 
Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Stomach Comfort 


can easily be obtained by the use of 


FoR isa fae tril” Gace only. 
A.J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 


‘TfaPostage Stamp 











Sunday Schoot Times Lesson Pictares 





and a few cents’ worth of writing material 
combined with the investment of five min- 
utes’ time would put a larger income in 
your pocket, would you make the expen+ 
diture? 
| We deal in the most conservative line 
of securities, and guarantee satisfaction. 
Rigid investigati d. Write us 


for list of offerings. 


ABBOTT & COMPANY 


Dealers in High Class Investments 
Dept. D. 23 Court St., Boston, Mass. 











Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 














' Deserve your confi- 
Gence They have never 
fatied—won t fail now. 
Solid by ai! deaiars. 
1904 Seed Annual 











